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Art. I. The Rural Economy of Glocefterfoire; including its Dairy : 
Together with the Dairy Management of North Wiltfhire ; and 
the Management of Orchards and Fruit Liquor, in Herefordfhire. 
By Mr. Marfhall. 8vo. 2 Vols. Vol. I. pp. 360. Vol. Il. 
pp. 4z0. 10s. Boards. Nicol. 1789. 


T gives us pleafure to find that Mr. Marfhall continues to 
profecute his great work on the provincial agriculture of this 
country. We are now arrived at his third ftation: two more, 
he informs us, will finifh his furvey of the agriculture of the cen- 
tral diftri€ts ; after which, he propofes to take one other ftation 
in the more weffern counties,—Somerfet, Dorfet, and Devon; 
and afeventh in the more northern provinces, including North- 
umberland, and the Low!ands of Scotland, which will complete 
his plan. He fpeaks doubtfully as to his being able to execute the 
two laft parts ; but we truft that the public encouragement will 
be fuch as to induce him to proceed in his career, with alacrity. 
The principal ftation felected as the fubject of the prefent per- 
formance, is in the vale of Glocefter, near to that city; and the 
chief obje@ of attention was the dairy-management in that vale, 
and its neighbourhood. Mr. M. begins his furvey, as ufual, 
with a defcription of the diftri€t, illuftrated with a map. The 
{cene of his prefent enquiry is that extenfive vale on the banks of 
the Severn and of the Avon, between the towns of Briflol and 
Staunton; bounded, on one fide, by the Cotfwold hills, and, 
On the other, by the rivers jut mentioned ; which, when taken 
all together, may, perhaps, be accounted the richeft, moft exten- 
live, and moft beautiful vaie inthe kingdom, The greatcft part 
of this diftri€t appears to have been once an arm of the fea, 
filled up by the mud carried down by the rivers that flow through 
it, which has there been depofited by ftagnation, in confequence 
of the tide oppofing the current of the rivers. ‘“I’o complete this 
work, many ages muft have been required ; but within the re- 
cords of certain hiftory, it appears that very great changes have 
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taken place on the furface of this part of the country. In the 
time of Alfred, it is probable that the whole of this now fertile 
region was little better than one extenfive marth or fen, filled with 
reeds and other jalw/firine plants. ‘The ifle of Athelney in this 
diftriét, where that monarch fo Jong concealed himfelf, owed its 
fecurity to the {wamps and impaflable marfhes with which it then 
was furrounded *, But now the whole of this diftri@t is a firm foil, 
raifed to the height of feveral feet above the ordinary level of the 
river, and covered, for the moft part, with fuch plants only as 
are found to prefper on a firm, dry, and rich foil: not an acre 
of marfh land is to be found in the whole cedtrict, nor any aqua- 
tic plants, but thofe which, in a few places, {pring up, at the 
bottom of fwells, from latent fprings, for want of under-drain- 
ing. 

Mr. Marfhall views the whole diftri& as one continued vale, 
thouch it is known in different parts by different names, which 
alfo vary from each other in feveral refpe&s. Toward the up- 
per part, along the banks of the von, it is known by the name 
of the Vale of EvEsHAM; in the middle, it is called the Vale 
of GLOCESTER; and lower down, the Vale of Berke ey, 
Contidering the whole as one diftri@t, the foil may be denomi- 
nated a firm, rich loam, lying above a retentive fubfoil of great 
depth, which renders its climature fomewhat lefs early than 
other places in its neighbourhood. In the upper part, however, 
the foil is firmer and approaching more to the nature of clay 
than in the lower divifion; which, about Berkeley, is, in gene- 
ral, a rich, mellow, loam, of amazing fertility. The rural eco- 
nomy, in different parts of the vale, is alfo fomewhat different. 
In the upper part of this diftri@, a greater proportion of the 
land is arable than in the lower divifion, in which laft many 
farms are wholly in grafs. | 

Our limits prevent us from following Mr. M. through the 
various divifions of his work, which we muft not therefore at- 
tempt. We fhall briefly endeavour to give our readers a gene- 
ral notion of the objects of rural economy here chiefly attended 


to; fpecifying only fuch particulars as appear to be uncommon, 


or peculiarly interefting. 

In refpect to the foil, Mr. Marthall notices one faét for which 
it is difficult to account, on the fuppofition that the mold has 
been formed entirely of the fediment depofited by the waters. 
He fays, that the fubfoil is impregnated with calcareous matter, 
in the proportion, nearly, of five parts in a hundred ; but that 
no calcareous impregnation whatever is difcoverable in the fur- 
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* Our author juftly remarks that the prefent ifle of Alney is 2m 
artificial formation of late date, and is by no means the natural 
marihy refidence of the fugitive Englifh monarch, P 
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f,ce mold to the depth of an ordinary plough furrow. It is fo 
dificult to account for this phenomenon, that we fhould be in- 
clined to fufpeét that this ingenious writer may here have been 
mifled by fome cafual circumttance ; and, unlels the experiment 
had been made with extraordinary precautions, we fhould be in- 
clined not to rely implicitly on that fa&. A fingular circum- 
fiance, in an inveftigation of this nature, once occurred to the 
writer of this article, who had very nearly been brought to draw 
from it a very erroneous conclufion. Happening, for a particu- 
lar purpofe, to turn up the mold of a corn field to a more than 
ordinary depth, without finding any alteration of foil, he, from 
curiofity, refolved to fee how deep the vegetable mold was, To 
his aftonifhment, he found no alteration of foil at the depth of 
fix feet. A few inches more, however, brought a difcrence of 
mold, This, in a diftri& where the vegetable mold, in general, 
was not above one foot deep, at moft, appeared to him to be a 
finzular fact; as the whole field, during the ordinary operations 
of agriculture, feemed to be juft the fame with this part. On 
a more careful examination, however, in different places, he 
found that the general depth of mold in that field was only from 
12 to 14 inches ;—but in this particular place, where he had 
fizlt accidentally dug, a hole had been made, probably, for the 
purpole of digging clay, which had been afterward filled up 
with mold to the fame Jevel with the reft of the furface. Acci- 
dental circumftances of this nature may frequently occur; and 
may occafion great miftakes, if not guarded againft by repeated 
trials, 

In the diftrict under furvey, little occurs that merits much 
praife refpeéting cultivated crops. ‘Phe ti//aze in this vale is, in 
particular, uncommoniy bad: juft fufficient to encourage the 
growth of root weeds, but not to extirpate them. Indeed, the 
skdzes in the vale of Evefham are fo high as to be, alone, a 
powerful bar to effential improvements ia this refpedt. The 
breadth of fome of thefe ridges, we are tald, is from twenty to 
twenty-five yards ; and as the praétice here is to plow twice up- 
ward for once downward, they have been gradually raifed to a 
great height. What that height is, in fome cafes, may be 
guefied at from the following anecdote, told by Mr. Marfhail: 

‘ The occupier of one of thefe fields had, ata pinch, occafion to 
borrow fome plow teams of his friends; one of whom called upon 
him, in the courfe of the day, to fee them at work, and was directed 
to the field, where fix or feven teams were plowing. He went to 
the Reld (a flat inclofure of twelve or fifteen acres), but feeing no- 
thing of the teams, be concluded he had mittaken the direction, and 
Went back for a frefhone. ‘The fact was, the feveral teains were 
making up their furrows, and were wholly hid, by the ridges, from 
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In fuch circumftances, perfection of plough culture cannot 
be expected ; and fuch are the confequences of this imperfetion, 
that, notwithftanding the uncommon richnefs of the foil, the 
average produce of the corn crops is here uncommonly fmall, 
Mr. M. fays, he has himfelf feen, * in one of thee very year’s fields 
(that is, fields that are kept continually in corn without a fal. 
low), not le!s than twenty, perhaps not lefs than forty acres, 
which could not be laid at more than eight bufhels an acre.’ The 
average produce of wheat in the diftrict is here eftimated at 
eighteen bufhels per acre. 

It deferves, however, to be particularly remarked, that though 
the hufbandmen in this diftrict are fo extremely defective in refpeét 
of tillage, they are uncommonly careful in extirpating weeds 
while the corn is growing. Beans and peas are here generally 
planted by hand, and hoed; and, what is ftill more extraordinary, 
the wiieat, though fown broad-caft, is univerfally hoed—an opera- 
tion, which, our author fays, is lefs dificult and expenfive than 
he could have expefted, It appears to us, however, that many 
root weeds will receive but a partial check from this operation, 
which will not be of eflential benefit to the crop. And, indeed, 
the general produce is a full proof that it does not here afford 
the eflential relief that is wanted. 

Barley, notwithftanding the imperfe& ftirring which the 
ground obtains for this crop, fucceeds better in the diftri& ander 
review, than wheat; and is efteemed of a good quality: but oats 
are not at al] cultivated here ; though we agree with the author 
in thinking that they would probably fucceed there remarkably 


well *, 
In 





* As tothe popular notion, that the wild oat is only a degene- 
rated variety of the cultivated fort, and that if oats were fown in 
that vale, the quantity of wild oats would be increafed by their re- 
maining in the foi], it is certainly a very chimerical idea, ‘The 
wild oat and the cultivated fort, are not varieties of the fame kind, 
but diitinét fpecies, which are ieparated from each other by charac- 
teriftics that, if carefully obferved, can never be confounded. ‘They 
are not be diftinguifhed, however, by any of the criteria that Linné 
has fpecified. ‘Lhe moft common variety of the wild oat is indeed 
hairy; calyces two or three feeded; and all of the grains awned. 
But there are others which are as large in the grain as the ordinary 
cultivated oat; as fmooth (and with fewer awns) as feveral varieties 
of the cultivated oat; fome of which we have feen, lighter, more 
hairy, avd much more briftled with awns, than the common wil 
oat. The circumftance which, in all cafes, diftinguifhes every va- 
riety of the wild oat from thofe of the cultivated fort with the utmoft 
certainty, is the jundction of the grain to the foot-ftalk. In all the 
cultivated forts, the grain adheres 10 the foot ftalk by a geet, 
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In this vale, neither turnips nor cabbages are cultivated, and 
but little clover. The grafs that has naturally {prung up on the 
felds is for the moft part confumed.in fummer, by pafturage, 
though fome of it is faved for hay. The management of grafs- 
land is, therefore, the chief bufinefs of the farmer; and the 
greateft part of this firft volume is taken up with an account of 
the practice that here prevails in refpeét to that article, 

The live ftock, here, are horfes, cattle, fheep, and fwine. 
Horfes are only kept for the bufinefs of the farm; the fheep are 
few ; and the fituation being unfavourable for them, they do not 
thrive well. Pigs are kept as depending on the dairy only; fo 
that cattle are the principal objeét of attucntion in this diftrit. 

In the management of cattle, the objects chiefly attended to 
are, rearing, fattening, and the dairy. In refpect to the two 
firt of thefe, little remarkable occurs; unlefs it be the practice 
which very generally prevails here of employing oil-cake as an 
important article in feeding; but as the price of chat article has 
been greatly enbanced of late, in confequence of the increafed 
demand for it, we are told that fome enterprifing individuals 
have tried to fubftitute dinfeed jelly in its ftead, with a profpect 
of fuccefs. As this is an article not generally known, we fhall 
fubjoin the method of preparing it: 

‘ The proportion of water to feed was about feven toone. Hav- 
ing been iteeped, in part of the water, 48 hours previous to the boil- 
ing, the remainder was added, cold ; and the whole boiled, gently, 
about two hours ; keeping itin motion during the operation, to pre- 
vent its burning to the boiler; thus reducing the whole to a jelly- 
like, or rather a gluey or ropy, confiftence. Cvoled in tubs; given, 
in this inftance, with a mixture of barley meal, bran, and cut chaff; 
each bullock being allowed about two quarts of the jelly a day; or 
fomewhat more than one quart of feed in four days ; that is, in this 
cafe, about one fixteenth of the medium allowance of cake.’ 





foot-ftalk, as it ripens, becoming gradually weaker as the grain ad- 
vances in maturity, when the grain at Jatt feparates from the ftalk 
without much difficulty, by the dreaking of the foot-ftalk clofe to the 
grain. The wild oat, however, in ali its varieties, adheres to the 
foot-ftalk doo/ely, by a lind of joint at the bafe or eye of the grain, of 
a circular form, flattened and rounded like a horle’s hoof; where the 
adhefion is fo very flight as to allow the grain to feparate from the 
ftalk with a very little force, long before the grain hath attained its 
perfe& maturity. Hence the impoflibility of preventing the feeds of 
this kind of oat from being fhaken long before they are ripe, and 
confequently the difficulty even of the weighty varieties of this kind 
of grain being ever converted to any ufcful purpoie by man; and 
as all the kinds of wild oat retain their vegetative quality for many 
years, 1t hence becomes a matter of fome difficulty to extirpate them, 
as a weed, from any field in which they have once been eitablithed ; 
but from our own experience, we can fay it is not impoflible, 
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On this recine, we fhall beg leave to remark, that the guane 
tity appears to be by much too fimall to produce, we fhould 
think, any material effet: but if it did produce any confiderable 
eff-G, it would be the cheapeft food yet devifed. According to 
Mr. Marfhall’s own ftatement, the price of American linfeed, 
at the time when he wrote, was under five fhillings per buthel; 
and as a bufhel contains above forty quarts, the price of the 
quart is of courfe rather lefs than one penny halfpenny, one 
fourth part of which is three half farthings per dav. We know 
of no kind of grain, or other article, the fame value of which 
could produce any fenfidle effet in fattening bullocks. We 
fufpe& there muft here be fome error. For guart, ought we not . 
to read gallon ? 

Fattening of cattle is, however, but a fecondary bufinefs here. 
The grea: objeét of attention in the vale of Glocefter, is now, 
and long has been, the dairy. On this fubject, the author juftly 
enters into the moft ample details; and «es the butter, but ftill 
more efpecially the cheefe, of this diftrict, has long been held in 
a very high degree of eftimation, he exerts himfeif to difcover 
the caufes of this pre-eminence, and to inform the public con 
cerning them. 

Much has been always attributed to the nature of the paftures 
in this diftrict ; and the prefent ingenious author feems inclined 
to favour this opinion. The foil here, he thinks, has a ten- 
dency to give to common grailes not only a richnefs of pile, but 
a fweetne/s of tafie that is very uncommon, if not peculiar to it. 
Ray gra/s he efteems by much the fineft pafture grafs ; and this, 
he jays, conftitutcs the principal herbage of the fineft paftures in 
this vale. ¢ Below Apperly (fays he) the herbage is ray-grafs 
({accharine in a fuperior degree—literally as fweet as fugar).’ 
p. 162. He fpeaks of this faccharine tafte of ray-grafs on 
many other occalions; but objerves, of different fpecimens of 
this kind of grafs, that, ‘ in tafle, however, they vary conli- 
derably ; and perhaps the ta/fe of ray-grafs might be taken as a 
criterion of foils.’ 1b. He remarks, however, that the grounds 
which are moft remarkable for this fweet tafte in the herbage, are 
reckoned very good for grazing; * but are difficult to make 
cheele from.’ p.161. Sothatic fhould feem that the fuperiority 
of the cheefe in this diftri€t cannot be referred to this caule, 

Though we are much more friendly to ray-grafs than moft 
perfons with whom we have converfed, and though we know 
that on very rich foils efpecially, it affords a much greater abun- 
dance of fucculent herbage than will be generally believed, yet 
we cannot help fufpe@ting that the author entertains a more fa- 
vourable opinion of it than it deferves; and muft blame him for 
fo warmly recommending it to be fown as a pafture grafs, with- 
cut marking one very neceflary difcrimination of which he 0 
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have feen the neceffity, viz. that on pzor foils, in all cafes, 
it runs chiefly to ftem, and can with great difficulty be made 
to produce abundant leaves. The /accharine tafte of this grafs, 
alfo, we never have remarked; and are inclined to fufpect that 
Mr. M. may, poflibly, in fome inftances, have miftaken another 

rafs for it. But as we never had an opportunity of examining 
the paftures of Glocefterfhire, we are here only difpofed to 
doubt, not to deny, the fact. 

What peculiarity of foil occaffons this fweetnefs in the tafte 
of ray-grafs, we are not informed ; but many will be difpofed to 
afcribe the peculiar finenefs of the cheefes of this diftriét to the 
richnefs of the foil, and the !uxuriance of its herbage. It will, 
however, be generally admitted, that though richnefs of foil 
will greatly augment the quantity of herbage produced <a it, yet 
that it is doubtful whether it improves the quality. in gathering 
medical plants, itis known, that in proportion to their degree 
of luxuriance, their peculiar medical qualities are diminifhed, 
Rich vale lands, therefore, if the quality of the milk is to be 
bettered by the fuperior flavour of the plants which the cows 
eat, fhould be the leaft proper for improving the quality of the 
products of the dairy. But as rich vale lands are, in general, 
moft favourable for yielding the fineft butter, as well as cheefe, 
this hypothefis feems not to an{wer. 

But though the grafs lands in the vale of Glocefter are rich, 
and produce naturally a very luxuriant herbage, yet we are told 
that an opinion there prevails, that dung fpread on the furface 
of grais land is hurtful to the dairy. We are here, for obvious 
reafons, inclined to confider this as one of thofe popular opinions 
which has, probably, been accidentally adopted in this diftrict, 
and tran{mitted from father to fon without examination. Mr. 
Marfhall has had no opportunity of determining the queftion by 
experiment. 

Mr. Marfhall, at a lofs to account for a falling-off, for fome 
years paft, of the good quality of the cheefes in this vale, which is 
univerfally admitted, is inclined to afcribe it to a debafement of 
the breed of cattle that were here reared formerly, by an inter- 
mixture with another breed; though he afterward feems indeed 
to abandon this hypothefis. The Glocefterfhire and Here~ 
fordfhire cattle (which are here confiJered as much of the fame 
Nature) are fpoken of in the warmeft terms of admiration, as 
being particularly excellent for the draught, for feeding, and 
for the dairy ; in all which refpeéts, he thinks they by far excel the 
long horned cattle, which have, for fome years paft, been much 
Im vogue: a circumftance which he regards as of the moft 
lerious importance. 

_ © The working of cattle is in the way of being (thus), perhaps, 
uretrievably cut off; and, whenever the fpirit of breeding fhall flag, 
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and the art fall into neglect, the entire country will be burthened 
with a breed of cattle, naturally, the worit, perhaps, it ever knew, 
The long-hornec cattle, in a ftate of neglect, might, in figurative 
language, be called creatures without carcafe; ai) horns and hide, 
With every ailiftance which genius and fpirit can give them, they 
are barely, if at all, fuperior, even as grazing ftock, to other breeds 
which have remained in a flate of comparative neglect *.’ 

We fear that Mr. M. has here written ratoer incautioufly; 
for though we have not fuch a predilection for this fafhicnable 
breed as fome others, yet we have no doubt but that fome varie- 
ties of it may be found which pofl: fs excellent qualities. Even 
for the dairy, Mr. M. himlelf tacitly admits, that they are in 
fome cafes extremely proper, wien he pives the cheefes of North 
Wii lthhire the preference to thoie of al! other parts of the king- 
dom; and at the fame time obferves, that the f{pecies of the cow 
here kept, © is invariably the long-horned ; which has here 
been the eftablifhed fpecies time :mnemorial.”? And he alfo 
further informs us, * that the produce of cows, by the year, 
7s, in this diftrict, almoft incredible. Three to four hundred 
weight a cow, is, I was aflured, on all hands, the common 
produce. Four and a half not unfreqnent. Four hundred 
nearly the par produce, There is a well attefted inftance, in 
which a fmall dairyman /old thirty-five nundred weight from 
feven cows; befides what was ufed in the family! But the cows 
were in their prime, and extraordinary milkers.” In the Vale 
of Berkeley, the richeft pare of Glocefterfhire, the average 
produce, we are told, is only three hundred weight, each cow. 

From the whole of thefe confiderations, it feems, that the 
excellence of the cheeies of this diftri€t, is neither to be afcribed 
exclulively to the nature of the pafture, nor to the breed of 
cattle. Probably, more depends on the management of the dairy 
than either. 

The particulars of this management, both in the Vale of 
Glocefter, and in Wiltthire, are here defciibed with ail poffible 
minutenefs, But the difference between the practice here, and 
in other diftridts, as well as that between the d:fferent individuals 
in this country, depend, as our author obferves, on fuch nice 
fhades of practice, as not to admit of being fpecified in any 
abridgment which we could make. Much attention, and great 
cleanlinefs, are required, in every flage of the procefs ; but it does 
not appear that the art has yer been carried to fuch perfection, 
as to admit the principles on which it depends being developed 
with precifion. 

During Mr, Marfhall’s refidence in the Vale of Glocefter, 
he made an excurfion ameng the Cotfwold hills; and he here 
gives a fketch of the rural economy of that diftrict, This 
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divifion of the country is confiderably elevated above the vales 
which furround it; but it cannot be denominated a hilly region, 
Its climature is mild, fo that all kinds of grain, ufually raifed in 
this country, ripen there perfeétly well. Its flopes are not fo fteep 
as to dcbar the ufe of the plough; nor is its foil fo unkindly, as 
not to yield abundant returns to the induftrious farmer. It con- 
fits, in general, of acalcareous Joam above a fubftratum of calca- 
reous ftone. It is chiefly an arable diftri@t; the furface diver- 
fified by irregular {wells, and varying vales; abounding in {mall 
rills, though rather deititute of wood, But, on the whole, the 
author favs, * the Cotfwolds are, or might be made, a delightful 
Jand to refide in.’ 

The particulars of the economy of this diftri& are feparately 
examined, under diftinét heads, according to Mr. Marfhall’s 
general arrangement. But we do not mean to follow this 
minutely.—In their mode of cultivating the foil, the farmers in 
this diftriét, can by no means be held up as a pattern for others. 
Oxen are ftill here ufed, in fome meafure, as beafts of draught ; 
but horfes are in more general ufe. Five horfes conftitute an 
ordinary plough team.— The intelligent reader will know from 
this particular, that improvements in agriculture are not here 
carried to a great height. 

The only rural operations in which the inhabitants of this 
diftri& peculiarly excel, are breaft-ploughing, and fod- burning, 
which are here much praétifed.. The author alfo takes notice of 
the practice of an individual here, in regard to fallows, as worthy 
of praife, viz. that of boeing his fallows. But unlefs it were during 
a length of rainy weather, which would render it improper for 
the plough to go on them, we can fcarcely form an idea of the 
utility of this method. The only particular crop which they 
here cultivate, is /aintfoin, which is found to profper abundantly 
throughout the whole of this diftriét. Indeed, wherever the fub- 
foil is dry, and abounds in calcareous matter, as here, this plant 
never fails to thrive, and is always a valuable article of huf- 
bandry; but in no other circumftances that we as yet know. 

Sheep are ftill kept in fome places of this diftri@t; but Mr. 
M. remarks, that they have not that fhort-carding wool, fimilar 
tothe Spanifh. As the fame breed of fheep have been reared in 
this diftri€t from time immemorial, Mr. M. takes occafion to 
remark, that the popular ftory of the Spanifh breed of fheep 
having been originally obtained from the Cotfwold Downs, 
feems to be entirely without foundation. 

During his refidence near Glocefter, the author made alfo 
an excurfion into Herefordfhire, for the purpofe, chiefly, of 
obtaining a knowlege of the cyder-management. The only 
other objeéts of the rural economy there, which he mentions (and 


thefe but flightly), are cattle, foeep, and fwine. The fheep of 
this 
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this diftrit, efpecially the Ryeland breed, are well known to 
carry very fine wool of the fhort-carding fort. Hence he con- 
cludes, that if Spanifh fheep were obtained from any part of 
England, it muft have been from thefe parts. There are many 
good reafons, however, for believing that the popular ftory on 
this head is merely a fiction, invented to pleafe the vanity of 
Our own people. 

The Ryeland fheep is defcribed as a fmal], delicate animal, 
not devoid of beauty. The finenefs of the wool, Mr. M., is 
inclined to think, in fome meafure depends on a praétice that 
here prevails, of fhutting the fheep up in houfes during the 
night through the whole year. In this particular, however, 
we muft beg leave to differ from him, as we are wel] convinced, 
from many attentive obfervations, and fome fair experiments, 
that this praétice rather tends to hurt the quality of the wool 
than to improve it: and is, undoubtedly, very prejudicial to the 
fheep. 

On the management of orchards, and fruit liquors, the 
author has beftowed much attention; and he enters minutely 
into the confideration of every particular, from the choice of the 
foi] and fituation for an orchard, to the final difpofal of the fruit- 
Jiquor in its higheit ftate of perfe€tion. In this divifion of his 
work, he is rather more didactic than defcriptive. He hazards 
his own notions, we are afraid, rather too ofen on a fubjed 
where his experience has not yet been fufficient to curb the lively 
exuberance of genius and imagination. In the firff part of this 
difquifition, many intricate queftions refpe€ting the economy of 
vegetables, which even a Bonnet would have touched on with a 
cautious diffidence, are fuppofed to be fully known, and rules 
for practice are drawn from them. And though, in the /éecond 
part, he proceeds with rather more caution, and is more atten- 
tive to the practice of the diftriét which he defcribes, ftill, per- 
haps, a captious critic might find room to object. This is by no 
means our defire. We know how difficult it is for a perfon of 
an active turn of mind to contemplate a fubject of this nature 
for the firft time, and not to think he perceives innumerable eafy 
plans of improvement; or, feeing thefe things, to fupprefs them 
in writing on the fubjeét. It is experience alone that can chaften 
the mind, and correct the over-luxuriant exertions of genius in 
matters of this fort *.——On the whole, however, we confider this 
as avery ingenious diflertation; and think, that if it be read with 
proper allowances, many ufeful hints may be gathered from it, 





* We are fenfible that the author, in his preface, has apologized 
for this paflage. He will, however, at fome future period, we doubt 
not, be fully fenfible of the propriety of our prefent remark, and 
probably will thank us for it. 
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tending to improve this branch of the rural economy of our 


jfland. 
Having thus given a connected view of the fubjects treated 


in this wi ork, we will notice a few mifcellaneous particulars that 


occurred to us, as we perufed it. 

The following kind of cement for building has been dif- 
covered in Cotiwoid, where it feems lime ts exceflively dear, 
thouch calcareous matter abounds: 

‘ The {crapings of roads, in this diltrtct,” B Ir M began namely, 
levigated limeflone, impregnated more or lefs vith the dung and 
urine of the animals travelling upon them, are found to bean «xcellent 

bafis for cement. Vor ordinary walls, the {crapings alone are fre- 
make sp and from what [ can learn, the proportion for the beit 
building is not more than one part lime to three of {crapings. 
Neverthelefs, I found mortar, which had not Jain in the wails more 
than ten years, of a ftone-like tenacity: much firmer than the ordi- 
nary {tone of this country: probably much harder than either of the 
itones from which the bafis of the lime was made. Similar f{crapings 
might be collected in any diltrict where limeftone is ufed as a material 
for roads.’ 

The following particulars refpe€ting barn-floors, that occur 
in this diftri€t, feem alfo to be an important article in rural 
economy : 

‘ Barn-floors are of a good fize: 12 to 1. 1 by 18 to 20 feet. he 
beft of oa#, fome of fone ; but a fpectes of earthen floor, which is 
made here, is thoughc to be fuperior to floors of tone, or any other 
material except found oxk plank. The (aperior or excellency of thefe 
floors is owing, in part, to the materials of which they are made ; 
and, in part, to the methed of making. 

‘ The materta!s are the calcareous earth of the fubfoil ;—a kind 
of ordinary gravel, which is found in different parts of thefe hills; 
and the chippings of free one locates granate) from the free- 
one quarries, in equal quantities. 

The method of making is on a principle peculiar, perhaps, 
thefe hilis. -Larthen barn-floors are made, in other places, vith 
wet Materials, a a Sind of mortar, watch, as it dries, is liable to crack; 
and requires jome months after it is made, to dry it hard enough for 
ufe. On the contrary, the materials in the practice under notice, 
are worked dry; they of courfe do not crack, and are ready for ufe 
as foon as they are finifhed. ‘The materials, mixed together, are 
fifted twice over. ‘The firit time through a wide fieve, to catch the 
ftones and large grav el: which are thrown to the bottom of the floor. 
The next, through a finer fieve, to iepurate the more earthy parts 
from the finer gravel, = is fpread upon the itones; and upon 
this, the more earthy parts; making the whole about a foot thick, 
and trimming g'down the different layers clofely and firmly upon each 
other. The "furface being levelled, it is beaten with a flat wooden 
beetle, made as the gaidener’s turf- beater, until the iturface become 
hard as a ftone, and rings at every firoke like metal. If properly 
Made, they are {aid to lait a length of years, being equally proof 
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‘ Thefe materials, it is true, cannot be had in many diftricts ; 
but the principle of making barn-floors with dry materials being 
known, other fubftances than thefe which are here in ufe, may be 
found to anfwer the fame purpofe.’ 

We will here alfo fpecify the following fact, as being not 
only in itfelf of a nature fufficiently interefting, but as afford. 
ing a fpecimen of that moderation, difidence, and attention to 
facts of every fort, which fo generally charaéterife this author’s 
performances: 

¢ A circumftance occurring in this diftriét, relative to the ¢reat. 
ment of farm horfes, is entitled to notice. The idea is not new to 
me; but I have not met with an incident before, fufficiently 
authentic, to warrant its being mentioned. 

‘ In the livery-ftables in London, ne coats are kept for the 
purpofe of preferving the health of the horfes which ftand in them. 
Many carriers keep them in their ftables for the fame purpofe; and 
I have fomewhere met with an inftance of farmers doing the fame, 
particularly as a prevention of the /aggers: but I have always con- 
fidered it as one of thofe popular charms, of which wonderful effeds 
are related in every country. Nor have I yet any freof to the con- 
trary: all [ have at prefent to produce is //rong evidence: I give it, 
however, on fuch authority as no one, who knows the author, will 
difpute. 

* About fixteen years ago, Mr. William Peacey, of Northleach, 
loft feveral horfes in the itaggers. He was advifed by a friend, 
whofe experience had led him to believe that he had benefited much 
by what he recommended, to keep a He-goat in his ftables. He got 
one, and had not for many years another inftance of the diforder. 
While the goat lived, his horfes were free from the ftaggers; but the 
goat dying, his horfes again became afilited with this alarming 
diforder. He procured another goat (which is ftill living), and has 
not fince had an inftance of the itaggers. He has feldom lefs than 
twenty horfes in his ftables. 

‘I do not mzan to recommend, in general terms, the keeping of 
goats in farm ftables; but if “this terrible difeafe can be prevented at 
fo trifling an expence, what farmer in his fenfes would be in want of 
a goat? [n the midland counties, three years ago, many farmers loft 
all their beft horfes in the itaggers. Lofs to the amount of feveral 
thoufand pounds was fuftained in Staffordthire alone. 

« I dwell the longer on this incident, as it appears to me probable, 
that the influence of the goat is not merely that of acharm. The 
flaggers appears evidently to be a mervous diforder. Odours are found in 
many cafes, I believe, to aét beneficially on the human nerves; and, 
poflibly, the ftrong {cent of the goat may have a fimilar effe& on thofe 
of the horie. ‘Lhe fubject is certainly entitled to inquiry.’ 

We agree with Mr, Marfhall in thinking, that this cannot 
be admitted as a proof of the beneficial effects of the goat, but as 
a prefumption only, that well entitles it to demand the attention 
of the farmer. Many facts that appear like proofs, are often fet 
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We could, with pleafure, have added more extracts from 
this inftruétive performance; but other works claim our 
notice. Po our country readers we warmly recommend thefe 
volumes, as highly worthy of their attention, The ftation 
here exhibited affords more original matter than that of Yorke 
fhire; and Mr. Marfhall has difcovered his ufual ingenuity in 
the feleétion of faéts, and the arrangement of materials. 

We could not help remarking, however, with fome degree of 
furprife, that though he, feveral times, incidentally {peaks of water 
as a mode of improvement in this diftricét—he no where, in this 
work, defcribes the pra@tice, as fince mentioned in Mr. 
Wright’s Account of watering Meadows, which lately fell 
under our notice *, Poflibly Mr. Marfhall may referve what 
he has to fay on this head for fome of the other works which he 
has in view; but even if this fhould be the cafe, he certainly 
ought to have mentioned the practice here. We know not 
how to account for this omiffon; but, notwithftanding this, 
and feveral other flight imperfections, which we have remarked, 
we cannot help confidering this work, on the whole, asa very 
valuable performance. 

P.S. Our defire to obtain information refpe€ting the difeafe 
called curled tops affecting potatoes, induced us to notice fome ob- 
fervations made by Mr. Marfhall on that fubje@, in his account 
of the Rural Economy of Yorkfhire. To thefe obfervations we 
fubjoined fome remarks, evidently tending to guard the reader 
from forming erroneous notions concerning that difeafe; but 
without the {malleft defire to criticife the author. We are forry, 
however, to find that inftead of being perfeQlly fenfible of the 
benevolent object which we had in view, Mr. M. has confidered 
this as an attack on himfelf. Ina note, Pref. p. xix. of this 
work, he fays: . 

‘ The /oofe hints on curled topped potatoes, thrown together in a 
note, with (as I conceived) every mark of diffidence, which words and 
printing could give them, are not furely fair objeéts of criticifm. 
What motive could induce fo very able a pen to condefcend to treat 


them as fuch, is to me altogether inexplicable.’ 
We are not accuftomed to affign any other motive for 


our conduct than the true one; and, had Mr. Marfhall! paid 
the attention to our obfervations, to which every writer is 
entitled, before his remarks are anfwered, we think he would 
not have been at any lofs for the motives of our condu&t. So 
far were we from being difpofed to criticife (by which expreffion 
we muft fuppofe he means to find fault with) Mr. Marfhall on 
this head, that we introduced our remarks with this apology for 
him, viz that ** though, /ike all who have yet written’ on that 
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fubjefl, he is unable to account for the malady, or to preferibe 
a particular remedy, yet as he hazards fome remarks on the (ub- 
jc, we will mention them, for the chfervation of others. For as 
as we conlider the gerere] introduction of the potatoe culture 
as one of the greateft modern improvements in agricultuse, and 
capable of being much extended, could this diforder be obviated, 
every thing that tends toward that point is duubtlefs of great 
national importance.” M. Rev. Feb. 178g, p. 104. Such were 
our words; and if, after this, the motive for our condud appears 
to be snexplicable, the fault cannot, we think, remain with us, 
To eriticife, in the fente in which Mr. Marfhall here evidently 
contiders ic, that is, captioufly to find fault, merely for the fake 
of reprefenting an author in aa unfair light, ts a mode of con- 
duct which we believe ourlelves incapable of purfuing, in any 
caie; and had we been dilipofed fo to do, we fhould certainly 
have afiumed atone of avery different nature from that which we 
adopted in the paflage alluded to, But if captious criticifm be held 
unworthy of us, we think it equally beneath our character to 
flatter any author whofe works come before us. We praife with 
pleafure, where we fee o.cafion; and we cenfure with freedom, 
where ibere is caufe for reprehenfion. We did not, however, 
in the inftance beiore us, prefume to reprehend the author, except 
in very gentle terms. He nazarded fome remarks on the fubjehQ— 
to thefe we added a tew obiervations; which implied, that we 
confefied ourfelves no better able to account for the diforder than 
the author was; but which alfoimplied, that we were anxious to 
obtain farther information, and fincerely difpofed to forward the 
inquiries of others on this head, as far as it might be in our power, 
We hoped thefe remarks might even tend, in fome de- 
gree, to enable Mr. Marfhail, in future, to extend his obfer- 
vations on this vegetable diforder, by availing himfelf of fome 
of the tacts which we ftated. Had he done fo, it is not im- 
pofible but he might, even by this time, have been able to 
furnifh the world with fome ufeful practical obfervations on the 
diforder. This was the ufe which we made of his remarks. 
In confequence of them, we tried, laft year, to weed out all the 
curled potatoes from among a parcel which we preferved for 
fecd ; and we are very happy ta be able to fay, that in as far as 
one experiment can be relied on, it has proved fuccefsful. For 
there were many more curled topped potatoes in the field /af 
year, than there are in it from that feed this year *. The practice 
of weeding out the curled plants, therefore, appears to be at- 
tended with beneficial confequences; and we mention this fact, 
that others may have an opportunity of repeating the experi- 
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Ant. I. Effays, Civil, Moral, Literary, and Political, written after 
the Manner of M. de Montagne ; interiperied with Characters, 
Portraits, Anecdotes, &c. By the celebrated Marquis d’Argenfon. 
Tranflated from his valuable MSS. and never before made public. 
Syo. Pps 456. Os. Boards. Walier, Piccadilly. 1789. 


HE advantages which are derived from a celebrated name, 

in the title-page of a new publication, are fo many and 
fo well known, that we cannot be much furprifed if we fome- 
times find authors afluming fidtitious characters, and printing 
their own produétions, as the works of others more known and 
better efteemed. Neither can it be a matter of wonder if we, 
on our parts, knowing that we are liable to be deceived, and in 
that cafe inftrumental in fpreading the deceit, fhould examine 
with caution all pretenfions by which we may be impofed on, 
and admit no affertions which appear queftionable. 

The book at prefent before us bears the refpe&table name of 
the Marquis d’Argenfon: and is tranflated, we are told, from his 
MSS. written in 1736, and never before made public. This is 
all the information afforded us. How it happened that thefe MSS. 
remained fo long unpublifhed, and why they are now brought for- 
ward, we are not informed: neither are we told by what means 
they came into the prefent tranflator’s hands; nor is any reafon 
aligned why eflays written originally by a Frenchman, and in 
his own language, fhould have their fiift introdu€tion into the 
world in this couatry, and in an Englifh drefs. 

There is fomething of myftery in al] this, which certainly, on 
our firft opening the book, inclined us to doubt whether thefe 
Effays really came from the pen of M. d’Argenfon. As we ad- 
vanced, our doubts increafed. We found different parts dif- 
agreeing with others in ftyle and manner of expreffion: the 
author was at one time writing detached notes for himfclf, or 
at moft for his children ; and at another, compofing a book for 
the information of pofernty: in one page, be writes whatever 
he thinks, becaufe no one will fee his compofitions ; and in the 
Nex’, he juftines himiclf to * people who had feen his extracts, 
and reproached him for not having a ftyle of his own.’ In like 
Manner, his /entimenis ave in a perpetual ate of warfare: in ge- 
neral, he is a triend to virtue, and praifes the man who honeftly 
Oppolcs meafures which he does not approve; while, fometimes, 
he becomes the paneyvii of thofe, whofe only rule of conduét 
isa confant attention to their intereft. In his own charaler, 
he feems a lover of fincerity ; and in drawing his father’s, an 
admirer of tirmnefs; while, in the Cardinal de Rohan, he holds 
up to our Imitation, as the molt perfect and exemplary chara@er 
which ke knew, a man whofe principle it was to accommodate 
himfelf 
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himfelf to all circumftances, and to declare himfelf always in 
favour of thofe who could beit ferve him ; whofe greateft boaf 
was, that he was illegitimately defcended from a great prince, 
and whofe chief merit was, that other great princes derived ille. 
gitimately their exiftence trom him, We could not avoid (mil. 
ing to fee the pains which are taken to hide fome parts moft eyj- 
dently coming from other hands than thofe of M. d’Argenfon; 
and by which over-folicitude they are uniformly rendered more 
confpicuous. The author’s gift of prophecy, too, is admirable; 
when, talking of publications not exifting at the time when thee 
MSS. were /uppofed to be written, he informs us what they wil/ 
be, and points out the merits and defects which they wilf 
offefs. 

. Without detaining our readers with further particulars, from 
which we have formed our judgment, we are of opinion that 
thefe efflays are not written by M. d’Argenfon ; but are com- 
piled from different French authors, and now tranflated. We 
fay French authors; for every page points out their foreign ex- 
traction. Whether any part comes originally from notes of M, 
a’A. we muft remain in doubt; zf any, probably the 33d and 
34th effays are his; in which the characters of the ftatefmen, 
with whom he and his father were connected, are exemplified. 
With refpect to the remainder, we have met with parts taken 
from the Longueruana, and we fufpect that much more may be 
traced in the different colle€tions of ana. ‘The account of Car- 
dinal Polignac and the Abbé de Rothelin, appears to be copied 
from the life of the former, publifhed in 1777, at Paris, by 
P. Faucher, Cordelier. We have not this book at hand to refer 
to, but the abridged hiftory extracted from it in the Nouveau 
Diftionnaire hiflorique bears an extraordinery fimilarity to the 
Effay in this volume. 

From what has been faid, our readers will conclude, that they 
muft not expect an equal degree of pleafure from every Effay 
here prefented to them, ‘There are many, however, which they 
will read with advantage ; and fcarcely any without amufement. 
The anecdotes, which are numerous, are well chofen, and, ge- 
nerally, not ill-related ; and the obfervations arifing from them 
are, for the moft part, to the purpofe. The Effays, indeed, in 
which are given the characters of fome of the moft eminent men 
of the French nation, form by far the moft interefting part of 
the book: thofe on moral fubjects are light and flowery ; their 
fprightlinefs entertains us, but they leave little or no impreflion 
on the mind. 

As a fpecimen, which will afford pleafure to our readers, we 
will extract * the character and military fervices of the Duke of 
Vendome,’ from the 30th Effay ; 
© Character 
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: Charafer and Military Services of the Duke of Vendome. 


¢ The Duke of Vendome was born, like the great Condé, infpired 
with the fcience of war: he had the fame courage, the fame coolnefs 
in the midft of the greateft dangers, the fame juft and rapid coup 
d’ail; but-thefe advantages were counterbalanced by great defects. 
' have never feen him perfonally, but I have had occation to {peak 
of him to fo many military men who had ferved under his command, 
that 1 am not deceived in what I have juft faid of him. 

¢ After having ferved as a volunteer under the great Condé, as 
Colonel and a General officer under Marfhal Luxembourg, the com- 
mand of the army was given to him at the beginning of the war for 
the Spanifh fucceffion. He was fent into Italy in 1702, and during 
three or four of the firft campaigns, he fupported the honour of the 
King’s arms, and gained four battles, two of them before the de- 
fection of the Duke of Savoy, and two afterwards; yet he had todo 
with the famous Prince Eugene, who .underttood the art of war bet- 
ter than any man of the age in which he Jived ; provided in the be! 
manner fer every thing which could happen; knew better than any 
body how to fubfifl an army ; and conducted it with wifdem, cool- 
nefs, and reflection, into fuch fituations as were capable of rendering 
it the molt ufeful. MM. de Vendome was not fo profound in his de- 
figns, made fewer reflections and combinations in preparing for his 
operations: he was too neglectful of detail; but in critical and de- 
cilive moments, he awoke, as it were from a trance; feemed to re- 
call his whole genius; took meafures equally wife and vigorous ; 
and fhewed more heroifm and judgment than even the Prince Eu- 
gene would perhaps have done vin a fimilar fituation. ‘The French 
foldiers, whom he did not fubjeé to too fevere a difcipline. had fo 
much confidence in his meafures, that they would have rifked every 
thing to have withdrawn him from any difagreeable fituation into 
which he might have fallen. They feared nothing when they faw 
him at their head ; and were perfuaded that to go into battle under 
his command was to be led onto glory. It is generally believed, 
that a perfidious policy recalled him from Piedmont, and fent him 
into Flanders; and that when there he had not time enough to re- 
pair the faults which the Mar‘hal Villeroy had committed. He was 
afterwards fent into Spain, without any body to fecond him, without 
an army or any kind of fuccour ; but his name and reputation, added 
to the former confidence of the French who had ferved under him 
fome years before, made up every deficiency: he reconduéted Phi- 
lip V. almoft driven from his poffeffions, to Madrid ; purfued the 
enemies, forced them to evacuate Spain, and retire into Portugal. 
This was the fruit of the famous battle of Villa Viciofa, in 1710. 
Covered with glory (which feemed to feek him rather than he to run 
after it), with honours, which he thought himfelf, as he really was, 
fuperior to, and with riches which he neglected and defpifed, he 
died at Vinaros in Catalonia, of an indigeftion; a kind of death 
which appears little worthy of one of the greateft and moft able Ge- 
nerals of the age, but which anfwered otherwife well enough to his 
private life; for it muft be agreed that this made a great contratt 
With his military one. His charater was mild and beneficent; he 
Was a itranger to envy, hatred, and revenge; he prided himfeif ia 
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thus refembling Henry IV. He was neither haughty, vain, go, 
oftentatious ; and fully perfuaded that nobody could have a defire to 
be wanting in refpeét co nim: effectively, he never had reafon to 
think to the contrary. The princes of the blood only could difpute 
with him in France the fuperiority of rank, and he never had the 
leaft difference about it but with rhem; and even thefe were always 
terminated in the moft honoursb'e and becoming manner. 
* Such was the Duke of Vendome, confidered in the moft favour. 
able light. Let us at prefent examine what he was, according to 
other Memoirs, perhaps as faithful, in a lefs advantageous point of 
view He was of a middling fize, and had a vigorous conftitution ; 
his figure and air were noble, his look and converfation graceful : 
he had great natura! fenfe, which was but little cultivated; he was 
even profoundly ignorant in the art of war, which he had never 
ftudied or reflected upon ; brave even to intrepidity, daring when he 
could get the better of his indolencas; he was generally fuccefsful by 
what may be called an effect of his happy ftar; he knew as much of 
the world and the court as he did of war, and in the fame manner, 
by routine, and without any regular principles; notwithftanding 
this, he pleafed every body, though he was no courtier, except to 
the King alone; and he made all the reft perceive that he was the 
fon of Henry IV. and that he ought not to cede, except to the legi- 
timate defcendants of that monarch. ‘This kind of vanity pleafed 
Lewis XIV. who having, like his grandfather, natural children, 
wifhed to make them equal ta the princes of the blood. The Duke 
of Vendome was not exceffively polite, and was referved with thofe 
whom he thought capable of oppoftng him; but he affected to be 
familiar and popular with the loweft rank of officers, with the fol- 
diers, and thofe of his fervants, whom he believed incapable of 
abufing his goodnefs. Obftinate and inacceffible to the counfels and 
reprefentations of thofe who would have been attended to by any 
other man; he fuftered himfelf to be governed by fuch only as were 
extravagant in their praifes of him, and in their admiration and re- 
{pect for his perfon and qualities. As foon as it was perceived in 
the army that this was the means to obtain his confidence, there were 
found in the moll ditinguifhed military rank, men bafe enough to 
flatter his wealweffes, in hopes that he would put them in a fituation 
to make their fortunes. He carried, particularly in the decline of 
life, libertinifm, flovenlinefs, and indolence to fo great an excels, 
that it is inconceivable thefe defects were not more prejudicial te 
him. In the midi of the court of Lewis XIV. fometimes gallant, 
fometimes a devotee, he made no fecret of his moft indecent and cul- 
pable pleafures ; and Lewis X1V. dared not reproach him upon a kind 
of debauch, which, during the whole time of his reign, would have 
ruined any other fubjeét. Every thing, which the courts of Ver- 
failles would have blufhed at, was openly braved in the little court of 
Anet. Thofe who ferved under him in his Italian campaign have 
affured me, that he had by mere indolence mifled more than twenty 
times the fineft opportunities of beating the enemy ; and that he had 
by negligence as frequently expofed his army to be deftroyed : but 
happily thofe who commanded the wings and in the rear were more 
attentive and vigilans. 
© Every 
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t Every body has heard talk of the cool of the morning of JZ. de 
Vendome, an expreflion which is ftill made ufe of to defcribe a march 
made in the heat of the day: this comes from the cuftom M de Ven- 
dome had, of announcing in the evening, that he would march ve 
early the next morning; but when the moment indicated for de- 

arture arrived, he lay fo long in bed, that it was generally noon be- 
fore he was in mdtion ; the warmeft climates and feafons made no 
difference in this refpect *.’ 

« M. de Vendome was fent the next year to fave Spain; and whofe 
prefence alone procured an army, which regained Philip V. his ca- 
pital, beat the enemy at Villa Viciofa, and gave the young King the 
moft magnificent bed which was ever prepared for a fovereign, being 
compofed of the enfigns of his enemies; but it was only neceflary to 
excite the enthufiafm of the Spaniards, and of the French who were 
in Spain. The name of Vendome had this eficé&t. His reputations 
juftly or unjuitly merited, frightened Staremberg and Stanhope, and 
his daring character and determined bravery did the reft. Yet his 
end, which is fo brilliant in hiftory, was melancholy and unhappy. 
After having paffed the year 1711, in triumphing over the enemies 
of Philip V. he had no fooner received at Madrid all the honours 
which this King could confer upon his liberator,—the title of High- 
nefs,—the pre-eminence over all the Grandees of Spain,—an fhort, 
all the diftinétions formerly enjoyed by the famous Don Juan of 
Auftria, than he grew tired of this Spanifh greatnefs 3 and leaving 
the court of Madrid, and the conduét of the army to his Lieutenant 
Generals, he retired to a burgh of Catalonia, called Vinaros; fur- 
rounded there by a fmall circle of flatterers and dedauchees, he gave 
himfelf up to that kind of voluptuoufnefs which was fo agreeable to 
him. He glutted himfelf with fifth, which he was extravagantly 
fond of ; whether it were good or bad, well or ill dreffed, it was the 
fame thing to him; he drank thick bodied and heady wine; and at 
length brought on a kind of indigettion, or rather an illnefs, the 
confequence of repeated indigeftions, which might undoubtedly have 
been cured by diet and exercife. His diforder was treated in quite a 
contrary manner; and he had very foon no hopes left of being re- 
flored, The moft honeft of his courtiers then abandoned him ; 
others took his furniture and equipage; and it is afferted, that fee- 
ing, a few moments before he expired, fome of his under-valets ready 
to take away and divide his bed-clothes, he afked them as a favour 
to permit him to draw his laft breath in his bed.— He was only fifty- 
eight years of age when he died. ‘The Princefs des Urfins, who had 
at that time the greateft influence with the King of Spain, got orders 
for his body to be laid in the Royal Tomb of the Efcurial. The 
moft elegant funeral orations were delivered in honour of him, doth 
in France and Spain. Thefe have ferved to deceive pofterity with 
refpect to his real charaéter ; and no hiftorian whom I have heard of, 

as yet given himfelf the trouble to undeceive it.’ 
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a - ° . 
We are forry, from want of room, to be obliged to omit the 


author’s account of the conduct of M. de Vendome at the battle of 
Oudenarde, 
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We fhall now take our leave of this publication; from which, 
on the whole, we have received much entertainment. With 
refpect to the tranflation, it is, like the original, unequal. Ie 
abounds with Gaslicifms, which, in parts, render it almoft unin. 
telligible; while, in general, it poileiles confiderable eafe and 
fluency. 

The printing is very inaccurate. 0. 





Art. II. The Ground and Credibility of the Chriftian Religion: in 
a Courfe of Sermons preached before the Univertity of Oxford, at 
the Letciure founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M, A. late Canon 
of Salifbury. By the Rev. Richard Shepherd, D.D. F.R.S; 
Archdeacon of Bedford, and Chaplain to the Bifhop of Durham. 

_ 8vo. pp. 302. 5s. 6d. Boards. L. Davis. 1788. 

N thefe leétures, Dr. S. takes a much more extenfive field of 

difquifition than any of his predeceflors; and profeffes to give 

a connected view of the evidences of natural and revealed reli- 

gion. In his introductory difcourfe, he undertakes to diftinguifh 

the excellence of Chriftianity from that variable rule of duty 
in the pretenfions of moral fitnefs held out by the Deift; and 
the Chriftianity of the Gofpel from that {pecies of it adopted by 
the Nezarenes and Ebionites, and by Socinus and his followers 
revived. He then demonftrates the exiftence of God; vindicates 
his Omnipotence in the /uperfedure of nature, and aflerts his im- 
materiality ;—treats of the Divine Superintendance difplayed in 
the natural and moral government of the world, and eftablithes 
the doctrine of a particular as well as general Providence ;— 
illuftrates the univerfal obligation of religion, the ground and ne- 
ceffity of the duty of prayer, and the conne€tion between religioa 
and the focial duties ;—examines the competency of the light of 
nature to afcertain the duties of religion;—proves the poffibility 
of a revelation, lays down the characteriftic marks neceflary to 
illuftrate it, and examines the pretenfions of the Jewith revela- 
tion; inquires into the general expectation of a Meffiah, and 
whether the prophetic writings of the Jews reprefent him asa 
temporal prince and conqueror, or fomething greater; and 
laftly, he examines the general fcope and tenor of the f{criptures 
of the New Teiftament refpecting the nature and character of 

Chrift. 

It is obvious, that within the compafs of eight difcourfes, 
nothing more than a very general view could poffibly be taken 
of the leading arguments on each of thefe topics; and that, in 
the execution of fo extenfive a plan, there was very little room 
for ceclamatory excurfions, or for rhetorical ornaments. Had 
the author only reafoned, his work might perhaps have been lefs 
popular, but it would have been more valuable. In the follow- 


ing paflage, which is one of the moit argumentative in the “— 
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the reader will perceive an unfeafonable mixture of declama- 
tion: 

‘ To acknowledge a Deity, and yet tie him down by fuppofitions, 
which, if pufhed to their utmoft length, would leave him with 
limited powers ; is to throw over atheifm fo thin a veil, as hides no- 
thing of it, but its name. This however is the tendency of an argu- 
ment againft the reality of miracles, which has been maintained 
with the greateft confidence; and is founded on the impoffhility of 
them, confiftent with the attributes of the Deity. A miracle being 
a {uperfedure or alteration of the eftablifhed courfe of nature, it is 
contended, that if fuch alteration be for the better, the courfe of 
nature was not originally eftablifhed with infinite wifdom; if for the 
worfe, it is an alteration not cunfiftent with infinite goodnefs. 

‘ This argument, for it is a favourite one, hath been offered in 
another form, and with a happy change of words. ‘* God,” it is 
argued ** cannot fuperfede the courfe of things, he has eftablifhed, 
without violating the laws of nature.”” The word, wio/ate, adds no 
new force to the argument: but it is aptly calculated to fling im- 
puted cenfure on the oppofite opinion: as maintaining the reality of 
thofe extraordinary operations, at the expence of violating the facred 
Jaws of God and nature. 

‘Ia form more full, and ftronger terms, I offer the argument; 
in the direct words of a celebrated effay, by zealous partizans {ill 
dealt out in detail, and held upin triumph. ‘* A miracle is a vio- 
lation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable experi- 
ence hath eflablifhed thefe laws, the proof againit a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as intire, as any argument from expe- 
rience can be poffibly imagined*,”” 

‘ The firft part of the propofition, it is plain to obferve, is an 
affertion without proof: unlefs the fubfequent claufe be intended to 
{ub{tantiate one, in the aflumption, that frm and unalterable experi- 
ence hath eftablifbed thefe laws. But firm and unalterable experience 
conftitutes fuch proof no longer, than cill thefe laws are fuperieded ; 
and then firm and unalterable experience proves in particular cafes, 
and for {pecial purpofes, a deviation from thofe general laws. And fuch 
deviation is as flrongly eftablifhed by firm and unalterable experience, 
as the former regularity itfelf. Nor can it, being God’s immediate 
Operation, or at leaft an act under his permiflion, with more pro- 
priety be ftyled a violation of the laws of nature; than the moun- 
tainous waves of the fea, proudly overleaping the bounds which he 
had fet them, deluging whole regions, and ingulphing cities, —or 
the dark fpots, which aftronomers obferve increafingly to incruft the 
bright orb of the fun, in poffible diminution both of its heat and 
light,—can be charged on his works, as violations of the gencral 
laws, he had afligned to their operation. 

* He, that had a power to direct nature according to certain ge- 
neral laws, muft alfo have a power to control, and alter her move- 
ments. And fuch alteration, or control, is as much the act, either 
mediately or immediately, of infinite power and wifdom, as the 
i -_- OD 

* See Hume’s Effay on Miracles. 
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general law itfelf. It is a part of that general law; which wag 
formed with fuch a fpecific deviation. Whatever weight therefore 
may be afcribed to this argument; it in reality poffefles none. It 
ftands not in our way in proof, that fuch fuperfedure of the general 
Jaws of nature is impofiible; as being incompatible either with in. 
finite wifdom or power. ‘The only quettion then is, whether human 
teftimony be fufficient to prove it: which will fall under an article 
of future difcuffion; being a point of enquiry, with which, in the pre. 
fent cafe, we are not concerned. Nothing more is in this ftate of the 
fubjec& contended for; than that God can fuperfede the general laws 
of nature, without incurring the rafh imputation of violating them. 

* But the author was led into this argument, by narrow notions of 
the divine agency. He has adverted to the Deity, as an artift; and 
to the ftructure of this world, as a complicated machine, of his 
framing ; confifting of a variety of mechanic powers, which he puts 
into motion, afienine cencral movements to every diftin& part; 
turns the piece of fnifhed mechanifm outof his hands, and leavesitin 
its various parts to purfue its deftined operations: which it will in. 
variably perform, unlefs fome derangement of the parts impede and 
inteirupt its motions. Now were this reprefentation of the Deity 
adequate and ju%; che argument adduced muft be admitted of no’ 
inconfiderable weight. For as the great machine muft have come 
out of the hands of its Creator perfectly good, and was left without 
further attention to continue the courfe, he had prefcribed to it; 
every deviation from the order and courfe, he had fo prefcribed, 
would be a deterioration of his work. 

‘ But doth fuch an idea comport with the Creator of heaven and 
earth? And indeed what human idea will? Certainly however the 
idea of God, at firft creating and giving movements to the world, 
and then leaving it to purfue thofe motions no longer under his in-. 
Spection, without his farther regard, without fupport: —fuch idea 
doth furely ill fuit the attributes of omnifcience and omni-prefence. 
In his operations he knows neither beginning, middle, nor end, 
With him no diftance diftinguifhes time or place: he looks neither 
backwards nor forwards; the idea of rirsT, or LAST, notes not his 
actions: who is always, every where; and at one comprehenfive 
glance views every minute movement of every part of his innu- 
merable works, in every period of their operations. 

‘ When at the firft, if, in application to God, we may properly 
ufe fuch a term as First, he made the element of water yield to 
the impreflion of the human ftep; he made it alfo on a particular 
occafion to refiftit: and the one particular occafional power was as 
much the given power of God, and as early given, as the other. 
Aad this given power to that part of nature, which performs it, 1s 
his law. With the fame almighty riat, which put the world in 
motion, he for a moment ftopped the movements of fome of its 
parts. At the fame moment, he faw them perform their accuftomed 
revolutions, and faw them halt: when, in fcripture language, the /um 
frocd fill on Gideon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. At the 
fame inftant, and with the fame glance, he fees the fun travelling in 


his ftrength, and the moon’s reflected beams enlivening the gloom 
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of night; and alfo beholds, at the deftined period of their diffolue 
tion, the one turned into blood, and the face of the other darkened: 
his hand alike directs both operations. Refpe&ting Him, with whom 
time is not, when we fpeak of periods and of times; we fhould keep 
ever in mind, that we ufe thofe terms, becaufe we know not how to 
exprefs our ideas of him more fuitably, But thus far our ideas of 
God may attain: that aQing always, as he demonftratively does, 
and prefent every where, as he neceffarily is, when the operations 
of nature are moft eccentric, equally as when moft regular, they per- 
form the divine will: and the unerring rectitude, with which he 
rules, or ftops, her motions, ever preferves the courfe, that nature 
may purfue, from the imputation of vioLaTioN.” 

The latter part of this paflage is, we own, too fublime for 
our comprehenfion ; we have no idea of operations without be- 
ginning, middle, or end; or how the fun and moon could, at 
the fame inftant, be feen performing their accuftomed revolu- 
tions, and halting. We obferve in the above extraét, and 
indeedg through the whole work, fome affe@ation of novelty in 
the choice and arrangement of words. 4 /uperfedure of the courfe 
of nature; waves ingulphing cities; a law formed with a fpecific 
deviation; and a deviation being a deterioration, are phrafes 
which appear to us very harfh. ‘The author is fo fond of the 
word deterioration, as to introduce it three times within the 
compafs of two not very full pages. 

We carnot think Dr. Shepherd always accurate or conclu- 
five in his reafoning. In order to prove that matter was created, 
he confounds the idea of felf-exittence with the abfurd notion of 
felf-production; and takes it for granted, that felf-exiftence 
necefflarily implies activity. © Inertion (fays he) being an 
eflential property of matter, mere matter could never have pro- 
duced itfelf even in achaotic, fhapelefs mafs.’ His application of 
Nathan’s prophecy of Solomon’s profperity to Jefus Carift, will 
hot, we apprehend, be generally admitted. The words are 
(2 Sam. vii. 13, 14.), ** He fhall build an houfe for my name, 
and I will ftablifh the throne of his kingdom for ever; I will be 
his father, and he fhall be my fon.” On which Dr. S. re- 
marks: * No man, except Chrift, was ever ftyled in an elpecial 
and particular manner his fon. The term, Father, had it ftood 
alone, might perhaps by fome have been fuppoled to denote the 
tendernefs and affzction which God promifed to thew him; but 
the antithetic [relative] term Son, difcovers a more marked and 
reftricted meaning ;—Son of God was a reterved appellation of 
a fuperior charaéter.,—T he author’s account of the opinions of 
the ancient philofonhers is, we think, inaccurate ; particularly, 
in calling Anaxagoras the firft materialifi. This ttle would 
certainly have been applied witn greater propriety to Leu/ippus, 
or whoever elfe was the tather of the atomic philofophy, than 
to a philofopher, who, becaufe he feparated, in his fyftem, 
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mind from matter, was honoured with the appellation of Nis #,— 
It would be eafy to colle from this volume, other hafty and 
ill-fupported aflertions; fuch as that the wi/dom which Solomon 
perfonifics in his Preverbs, denotes the Meffiah; and that the 
Mefliah was deciared by heathen oracles, &c. 

As a Champion againtt Sccinianifm, Dr. Shepherd will not 
be much ciftinguifhed by the politenefs of his language, when 
he ftyles the Socinians the /pawn of the Ebionites; nor by the 
liberality of his infinuation, that, with pretended zeal for 
Chriftianity, they are employing againft it the double powers of 
hoftility and fraud. 

The judicious friends of religion are always grieved, when 
the advocates for fo important a caufe attempt to fupport it 
either by feeble arguments, or by uncharitable reprefentations, 
on the ground of fentimental differences. 

The annexed Latin fermon, on the Paradifaical State, cone 
tains nothing that merits our particular notice. 





Art. dV. 4 Narrative of the Military Operations on the Coromandel 

~ Coaft, egainit the combined Forces of the French, Dutch, and 
Hyder Ally Cawn, from 1780 to the Peace in 1784, in a Series 
of Letters. In which are included, many ufeful Cautions to 
young Gentlemen deftined for India; a Defcription of the moft 
remarkable Manners and Cuiftoms of the Eaft Indians; and an 
Account of the Ifle of France. Illuftrated with a View of Fort 
Louis, and correct Plans of the Fortifications at Trinquamallee, 
and of the Battles fought by the Army under Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Eyre Coote, and other Commanders during that War. By Innes 
Munro, Efq. Captain in the late 73d, or Lord Macleod’s Regi- 
ment of Highlanders. 4to. pp. 392, and 13 Plates. 11. 1% 
Boards. Nicol. 1789. 


HIS work is not fo mercly military in its objedt, as to be 

E wanting in mifcellaneous information. Captain Munro 
carries his reader with him from Great Britain to Madras, and 
introduces him to the country and inhabitants, before he enters 
on his profeffional operations: a conduct that may prove very 
ufeful to thefe of his countrymen who may follow him in the 
fame remote and hazardous line of duty. He gives the follow- 
dog character of the climate: 

‘ During the fpring months, the climate here is tolerably cool 
and temperate ; but at this feafon the _arpee ordinarily ftands at 
ninety, and fometimes rifes to one hundred and twenty degrees. It 
is now the month of May; and the weather is become fo intenfely 
hot and difagreeable, that one cannot, with the fmalleft degree of 
pleafure, fit down to any occupation, being under the neceflity even 
at table of having an handkerchief placed on each fide to wipe away 
the exceilive peripiration. It is even with difficulty that I can 
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roceed with this letter from the drops that fall from my forehead 
upon the paper, wetting it like a billet dowx from the weeping eyes 
of a defponding lover. Some people in this feafon change their 
linen three or four times a-day, which, in my epinion, is labour in 
yain; as that newly put on becomes as moiil in one minute as the 
former; and the heat relaxing a perfon fo much that he becomes 

vite feeble and exhautted before the operation of fhifting is com- 

leted. Gentlemen are, however, fometimes agreeably refrefhed in 
the morning by having feveral pots of cool water thipwn over them 
as they rife from their beds; but this is only a temporary relief. 
Thofe who wear wigs moft certainly enjoy this luxury in greater 
perfection than with the natural hair. An European mutit be very 
cautious how he bathes in-the open air; for, before he can redrefs 
himfelf, he is liable to have the fkin of his back entirely ftripped off 
by the fun: in which cafe it muft be immediately anointed with oil 
or {pirits. 

‘ The heat of the fun is not the only oppreffion felt at this feafon 

of the year, there being a wind which regularly blows ftrong from 
the land for four months without ceafing, that in the day-time 
conveys a burning heat, and during the night occafions quite a con- 
trary fenfation. I do not exaggerate much when I compare the 
feeling, arifing from a guit of thofe fcorching winds, to that of 
thrufting one’s face into the door of an heated oven; and it initantly 
cracks the {kin in the moft painful manner. Thefe gales are feen 
fome time before they arrive, driving furioufly from the weit in 
great whirlwinds and tornadoes, raifing, to the very heavens, fand, 
and every thing elfe which they encounter, in awful clouds and 
pillars of duft. They very much refemble thofe partial {pring- 
fhowers, which, in England, frequently defcend in a fudden manner 
from the hills: but fuch gales are feldom ever attended with rain. 
Itis aflerted that thofe land-winds are frequently fo violent as to 
unroof houfes, and raife fmall cattle into the air. Indeed I have 
myfelf found it difficult to keep my legs when caught in one of thofe 
whirlwinds; and you know that I am not one of the lighteft men 
in the world. When they are feen approaching, all doors and 
windows are inftantly barricadoed, to prevent fuffocation from fand 
and duft, and having every thing in the houfe rendered ufelefs. I 
have been of a party when one of thofe tornadoes forced us to enclofe 
ourfelves in this manner, and to fit down by candle-light to dinner, 
which rendered the heat intolerably fuffocating. Notwithfanding 
the manner in which the doors and windows were thus blocked up, 
the fand and duft was forced by the wind through many imperceptible 
crevices, and fell fo thick upon our plates as to be taken up upon the 
point of a knife like pounded pepper. 
_ © The land-winds are lu!led towards the evening; and before it 
13 Midnight become quite cold. This tranfition is reckoned very un- 
Wholefome ; and if a perfon fleeps where there is a ftrong draught of 
ar, which an European is naturally led to do from the heat, he 
will, in all probability, lofe the ufe of his limbs before m@gping upon 
the fide expofed to the wind.’ 

Ail this is very inviting, efpecially when the immenfe 
fwaims of noxious vermin are taken into the aggount, — 
infe 
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infeft them ‘by day and by night, within doors and without. 
which crowd into the veflcis that contain their vidtuals ; which 
oblige them to place their trunks on glafs bottles, to preferve 
their clothes from deftruction; and to put their bed-pofts in 
difhes of water, to keep myriads of infeéts from invading their 
seft! Thofe who will dare al! this in the purfuit of riches, 
will not eafily give up their objeét for ideal confiaerations ! 

Captain ro gives an amufing account of the perfons, 
drefs, and manners of the native Indians at Madras; and among 
other curiofities, the Britifh female adventurers in India, are not 
the leaft : 

¢ The European ladies are faid to enjoy better health than the 
men in thefe warm climates; but this is eafily accounted for by 
their fpending the moft part of their time within doors. Sleep and 
drefs compofe the chief part of their amufement; for they very ridi- 
culoufly fupport all the expence of drefs and form of European 
fafhion, which indeed they carry to the moft ridiculous extremes, 
For the indulgence of their vanity and extravagance they put them- 
felves in fetters, in place of adopting fome loo‘e and eafy attire, 
better fuited to the climate, equally becoming, and of lefs ex- 
penfe. Economy 7nd attention to the regulation of their families, 
are matters which they ci:claiin; and the hufband who fhould ven- 
ture to hint at them, would probably break the flender thread of 
dome fi> cordiality. 

‘ When a young iady arrives at Madras, fhe mouft, in a few days 
afterwards, fit up to receive company, attended by fome beau as 
mafter of the ceremonies, which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until fhe has feen ail the fair fex and gentlemen of the fettlement. 
This is a favourable opportunity for the difplay of folly and extra- 
vagance, the ladies vying with each other who fhall put their huf- 
bands or parents to moft expenfe, and who fhall cut the mof 
ridiculous figure, with high heads, flying feathers, jewels, and 
filken robes. They are feldom ever feen before, and never vilit 
until the candles are lighted up in the evening; and then four or 
five are quite fufficient, at one time, to fill up all the couches and 
chairs in any houfe; being obliged, from the extravagant width of 
their bell-hoops, to fit three or four yards afunder. They affume 
precedence in all focieties according to the rank of their hufbands 
and fathers in the Company’s fervice; and many of them have the 
weaknefs to affect fuch airs of pomp and ceremony, as render their 
company extremely difgufting in any public place. But I fhould 
be forry not to make a wide diftinction between thefe and many 
whom I have the honour of knowing; who grace fociety fo much 
by their affability, fprightlinefs, and good fenfe, that I have often 
wifhed that the newly-imported ladies might be initiated into the 
fafhions of Madras by fuch virtuous examples; but chance too 
often directs it otherwife, and, unfortunately, the ridiculous party 
moft prevail, 

‘ | apprehend that fewer ladies would remain fo long in the In- 
dian market, did they difplay more of their abilities in the economy 
and management of a family, than in adjuiting the etiquette of 
extravagant 
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extravagant decoration; for, according to the prefent mode of life, 
none but the moft opulent can venture upon the luxury of a wife. 
A young man who has his fortune to make, in the accomplifhment 
of {uch a meafure, rufhes upon certain deftruction: yet fome there 
are fo thoughtlefs as to dive haftily into wedlock with thofe extrava- 
anzas at the firit coup d’oeil, which I conclude to be more fortunate 
for tne lady than her hufband; as I have not a doubt but it is much 
eafier for a gentleman to fupport a whole zenana of Indians, than 
the extravagance of one Englith lady.’ 

Among vther Eaftern iuxurics, we beg leave to introduce the 
followiug, to affit the inventions of our fine gentlemen at 
home: 

‘ Of all the barbers I ever knew, the Gentoos and Malabars 
handle a razor the belt. ‘Their delicate hands ran imperceptibly 
over ihe face; and before one thinks they have begun, the operation 
is completed, which, in io fultry a climate, muft be repeated every 
day. To this fucceeds a luxury to which in Europe you are utter 
ftrangers, and that, under the hands of thefe Indians, may be 
termed a real pleafure. This arifes from the paring of the nails of 
both fingers and toes, picking the ears, and cracking the joints. 
For the firft of thefe they ufe a {mall neat fharp chifel, with which 
they flice off the nails in the neateft manner. It is with a filver pin, 
much the fame as thofe ufed in England, that they pick the ears, 
beginning to tickle them very gently, and by degrees inducing a 
perfe&t ecftafy from the pleafures which they excite. This is fuc- 
ceeded by the cracking of the joints, which | think difplays more art 
than any of the reft. The operator firft feizes a perfon by the ears, 
and giving a fudden twift to the neck, makes it crack in a manner 
fufficient to frighten a ftranger: he thence defcends, in regular 
order, to every joint in the body and limbs: making each of them 
crack as he goes along, finifhing at the great toe. ‘This greatly 
tefrethes a perion after walking, or any exercife of fatigue.’ 

This is alfo a Chinefe cuftom, and we believe is called (Lame 
pooing, at Canton; but in a northern climate, where our joints 
are better knit, this refrefhment, if a barber could perform it, 
might be fomewhat fatiguing to the patient; excepting, per- 
haps, thofe delicate beings for whofe fakes we have extracted it. 

Captain Mgnro alleges, that * an authentic detail of the 
Operations of ‘dur armies in India, particularly of that in the 


pes which was the principal feat of war, is in fome mea- 
 ] 


re neceflary. Partial accounts have appeared; but any that 
has yet come witiin my obfervation feems to have had more in 
view the panegyric or abufe of the civil government and parti- 
cular governors, thin an impartial and candid ftatement of the 
Military fervices, The following pages have, I truft, at leaft 
impartiality to recommend them.’ Yet in referring to the 
Maratta war foon after, he adds, * The fketch (for L mean it 
~# nothing more), which I have given of that war, I conceived 
as neceilary—-it marks, in glaring colours, the principles and 
conduct 
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conduct of a Company of Merchants extending their views from 
the drudgery of traffic, to the unbounded aim of univerfal em. 
pire.’ Profeffions of impartiality will not, however, be impli. 
citly received from a writer who is himfelf a dealer in feverity, 
however juftly the Company at home, or the Prefidencies in 
India, may be expofed to animadverfion. But his antipathy to 
the Prefidency of Madras, is very naturally accounted for by his 
complaints of their failure of engagements to, and illiberal treat- 
ment of, the King’s troops that were fent to their affiftance. 

He prepares us for the campaigns in which he was an zétor, by 
a fketch of the previous Maratta war; but this is fo fuperficially 
related, that without fome prior knowlege of the fubjedt, it 
will be found {carely intelligible. He profefles to have derived 
it from cafual information received by himielf in India, and 
from accounts publifhed in Europe; fo that its deficiencies may 
be afcribed to an ill compound of fhort intelligence, and too 
auch abridyment. We take it, moreover, under an acknow- 
Jedgment, that © as it is next to an impoffibility for one in my 
ffation to odtain a thorough knowledge of their clandeftine 
tranfactions in this country, myfteries which I believe can only 
be folved by their original projectors, you muft be contented 
with the prevailing opinions upon that fubject throughout this 
fettlement.’ 

Captain Munro is a man of general, as well as profeffional 
obfervation, and delineates the field operations during his time, 
which are now generally well known, in a clear manner, and 
in a free eafy ftyle. More than a faithful relation of faés we 
are not to expect; for, conformably to his declaration juft cited, 
he acknowleges in his preface, that he has * not prefumed to 
enter deeply into the mazes of politics.’ His hints refpecting a 
future conqueft of the Ifle of France, officioufly thrown out in 
time of peace, cannot, indeed, be deemed either politic or 
decent. Such a plan, if advifable, fhould have been kept in 
referve for a feafonable occafion, or properly and privately com- 
municated; for long experience has fummed up;ya wholefome 
admonition in two words, forewarned, forearmed. ° 

The merit of the performance is various; but the plans an 

Jates with which it is illuftrated, are well executed. 

With refpe& to the controverfy which hath fubfifted for fome 
months paft, in the public prints, between Captain Munro and 
the author of AMdemairs of the War in Afia*, who hath charged 
Captain M. with borrowing too freely from thefe Memoirs,— 
we muft decline entering into the particulars of that difpute; 
efpecially as there are circumftances in it, which would rendes 
our interference peculiarly improper. 


— 


—7, 





* See Rev. vol. Jxxix. p. 86. 
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Art. V. 4 General Syftem of Chemiftry, Theoretical and Pra&tical. 
fted and arranged with a particular View to its Application to 
the Arts. ‘Taken chiefly from the German of M. Wiegieb. By 
C.R. Hopfon, M. D. 
Robinfon. 1789. 


HE original of this work, as the editor informs us in the 
preface, € Notwithftanding the numerous fyftems of 
chemiftry that have of late been publifhedin Germany, has nearly | 
paffed through two large editions in the fpace of a few years. Nor 
will this perhaps be wondered at, when it is confidered that, befides 
its intrinfic value, it has the additional merit of being the only ele- 
mentary treatife, in which the fubject is prefented in a method that 
not only renders it plain and perfpicuous to ftudents in general, but 
alfo enables artifts of every denomination to take in, at one view, the 
whole of the object of their refpective refearches. It was this con- 
fideration chiefly that induced the editor, in hopes of diffufing a 
knowledge of chemiflry among the manufacturers and artilts of his 
own country, to procure a tranflation of the following treatife; to 
which, that at the fame time, it might be equally ufeful to the mere 
philofophica] ftudent, he has added an introduction and notes, chiefly 
illuftrative of the principles and theory of the art.’ 

The peculiarity of M. Wiegleb’s method, above alluded to, 
confifts in appropriating a large portion of the work to the 
chemical manufaélures and arts. This is called by the Germans, 
Chemiftry applied; by Dr. Hopfon, not improperly, mixed 
Chemiftry, in oppofition to pure Chemiftry; as the practical 
branches of mathematics are called mixed mathematics, in oppo- 
fition to the purely fcientific part. 

Pure Chemifiry, containing the general doftrines, or elemen- 
tary part of the {cience, makes only about one-fifth of the pre 
fent work, Ic exhibits a fummary view of the chemical /ubjeéts, 
with the difcriminating properties of each, Of thefe, four are 
reckoned fimple, or true elements; namely, deat, light, air, 
The others, called {purious or occult elements, 
or primary compounds, are, water; five different earths; three 
altaline falts; twenty-eight acids; combuftibles; and ten gaj/es. 
In this part, we have, likewife, an account of the chemical in- 
ftruments and operations 3 of chemical union, feparation, and 
elective attractions, with Bergman’s Tables contracted; and 
fome general rules to be obferved in chemical enquiries. 

Mixed chemijiry is divided into technical, economical, and pbilo~ 
Sophical. The technical, which is by much the largeft part, 
amounting to near two-thirds of the whole work, is fubdivided 
into feven chapters, viz. 

1. Halurgy, or the chemical operations performed on falts ; 
ining the methods of preparing all the different acids and 
kaline falts above mentioned: and an account of the neutral or 
“ompound falis refulting from the union cf each of the acids with 
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each of the alkalies, foluble earths, and metals; and of the foaps 
and faponaceous compounds from alkalies and oils. The 
author gives the general properties ot all thefe multifarious com. 
binations ; and enters into particular detatls refpecting the prepa. 
ration in large, of thofe which are ufed in arts, in medicine, or 
in common life, as the vegetable and foffil alkalies, common 
falt, nitre, borax, alum, &c. 

2. Lythurgy, or the operations performed on earths and ftones; 
as the burning of lime, making mortar, plafter, alum earth, 
&c.; the making of earthen wares, porcelain, bricks; the coms 
pofition of many of the natural earths and ftones, and the me- 
thod of analyfing them, 

3. Hyalurgy, or the chemiftry of glafs; containing the dif. 
ferent kinds of glafs, glazings, and artificial gem+; and fome 
— preparations for pigments, aS bluc {malt, and Naples 

ellow. 
, 4. Metallurgic chemiftry : hiftory.of the ores of all the different 
metals, with the methods of aflaying, and of {melting them in 
large; the parting and purification of metals; their application 
to various ufes in their metallic ftate; and the calces, and other 
preparations made from them. 

5. Zymotechny, or the chemiftry of fermenting. bodies; in- 
cluding the management of wines, malt-liquors, vinegars, the 
diftillation of vinous fpirits, making ftarch, bread, &c. 

6. Phiogurgy, or the chemiftry of inflammable bodies: alco- 
hol, and the dulcified acid fpirits ; oils, zthereal, unguinous, 
and empyreumatic; zthers; balfams and refins; fats; wax; tar, 
vegetable and mineral ; petrolea, pitcoal, peat, bitumens; foot 
and charcoal; fulphur, gunpowder, compofitions for tire- works, 

7. Chemical treatment of bodies with a view to the alteration 
of their furface: difcharging of ftains, bleaching, dying, ftain- 
ing, fympathetic inks, printing on paper, cotton, &c. painters’ 
colours and crayons, varnifhes, gilding, filvering, tinning, fol- 
dering, glues, and cements. 

The divifion of Occonomical Chemi/iry contains the general 
principles of rural ceconomy, in the tillage of foils, eultivation 
of gardens, and breeding of cattle. 

Under the head of Philofophical Chemifiry, we have-an account 
of the various phofphori, or magnets for light; the pyrophori, of 
fubftances which take fire without the intervention of any ignited 
body ; the inflammation of oils by concentrated acids ; the ful- 
minating powders, and other preparations explanatory of fire, 
light, and explofion; as alfo the hiftory of waters and theif 
various impregnations, with the methods of analyfing them. 

After fo ample a {pecification of the contents, it will be fufh- 
cient for us to add, with regard to the praétical part, that the 


proceffes are, in general, well defcribed, perfpicuoufly, though 
II concifely 5 
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concifely; and that the lateft difcoveries and improvements, 
which had either efcaped the notice of the original author, or 
have been made fince his time, are carefully colle@ed and fup- 
plied by the editor, who appears to have made a very extenfive 
acquaintance with the chemical publications of the Continent. 
Of the advantages or inconveniencies of M. Wiegleb’s method, 
every reader muft judge for himfelf; and probably there will be’ 
diferent opinions on that fubject, according to the particular 
views of different perfons in confulting the work. We only 
with, where fuch various objects are joined together in one 
chapter, that fome intimation had been given, in the running- 
title, or on the margin, of the introduction ef every new one: 
when a reader is turning over the book, he does not need to be 
reminded, on the top of every page, that it is a General Sy/tem of 
Chemifiry, but he will with to know what part of that fyftem he 
isin; and this is a fatisfaétion which he cannot readily obtain, 
where the many different objets, which compofe one chapter, 
are no otherwife feparated, or diftinguifhed, than the different 
paragraphs which relate to one object.-—This is a common fault, in 
moft publications. 

With refpect to the theory, Dr. Hopfon has very properly 

omitted M. Wiegleb’s, and fubftituted a much better of his 
own. Qur philofophical readers will recollect that this gene 
tleman publifhed, in 1781, an Effay on Fire*, advancing a doce 
trine which is now, we believe, pretty generally acquiefced in, 
that fre confifts of two diftinét principles, light and heat; and 
that phlogifton likewife confifts of the fame two principles fixed 
in bodies. In the prefent work, this theory is offered to the 
public, to ufe his own exopreffion, in a fyftematic garb; and if 
we think fome parts of this garb to be made of inferior materials, 
not likely to be fo durable, yet the whole appears to be of good 
workmanfhip, and to fit well. In the chapter on Algat, he has 
inferted a diflertation on Specific Heat, drawn up, at his requeft, 
by M. Gadolin, Profeflor of Chemiftry at Abo in Finland, 
with a large table of the capacities of different bodies for fpecific 
heat, as determined by M. Gadolin himfelf, and all the other 
writers who have treated on that fubject. 
_ The do€trine of the generation of acids by the abforption of air, 
is claimed by Dr. Hopfon as his own: and, indeed, from the 
cicumftances which he mentions, we make no doubt but that 
It may have occurred to him long before the publication of 
alike do&rine by M. Lavoifier. Some of Dr. Prieftley’s early 
experiments very naturally lead to that ideas and it feems to 
have been thofe experiments that firft fuggefted it to M. Lavoifier 
himfelf, as well as to Dr. Hopfon. 
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* See Rev. vol, Ixvi. p. 238. 
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According to the theory now before us,. acids confift of is 
wnited with certain bafes; which bafes generally exift alfo in 
the compofition of inflammable bodies, but are not inflammable 
themfelyes. Thus the fubftance, which, with phlogifton, forms 
fulphur, with air, forms vitriolic acid; the fubftance, which, 
with phlogifion, forms phofphorus, with air, forms phofphoric 
acid; the mephitis, which, with phlogifton, forms nitrous gis, 
with air, forms nitrous acid; the fubftance, which, with phlo- 
gifton, forms regulus of arfenic, with air, forms arfenical acid, 

In like manner, water is conceived to be compofed of air 
united, not to the whole fubftance of inflammable gas (for it is 
inconceivable how water, which is abfolutely incombuftible, 
fhould have fo combuftible a body in its compofition), but to 
one of its principles; a principle, which forms inflammable ozs 
with phlog:fon, and water with air. To this principle the Dr, 
has given the name of bydrophlogium, to exprefs the two fub- 
flances formed by it ia the different circum{tances of combination, 
He accounts, very fatisf.ctorily, for the heat which accompanies 
the production of water from the two elafiic fluids, from the 
phlogifton of the inflanimabic gas being liberated, and decom- 
pofed into its principles, heat and light. 

This theory is certainly ingenious, and far more plaufible 
than that of M. Lavoifier; nor fhould we hefitate to adopt it, if 
Dr. Priefiley’s late experiments did not perfuade us to refrain, 
for the prefent, from adopting any theory refpecting the com- 
pofition of water. But while we applaud Dr. Hopfon’s in- 
genuity, we feci fome concern at feeing it mifemployed in 
framing another xew nomenclator ; a work from which its author 
will derive no credit, unlefs it be contidered as the exercife of a 
{chool-boy. Can he imagine that his new fyftem of names will 
be attended with any utility fufficient to counterbalance the 
ferious evils of fuch achnange? What mighty advantages are 
likely to a@erue (to the Englifh manufaéiurer efpecially, for 
whom the work is, in a great meafure, profefledly calculated) 
from having the vernacular names for inftance, of the eight- 
and-twenty acids, and of the compounds which they re- 
fpeAively form with the different alkaline falts, earths, and 
metals, a// turned into Greek? And why fhould Dr. Hop- 
fon the chemift call the vegetable fixed alkali by the Greek 
name /podium, when Dr. Hopton the phyfician mu/f call it halt? 
lf he was to write /pedium in a prefcription, the apothecary 
might be juftified in giving either the white afhes of zinc, 
which rife in the furnaces where brafs is made, or the black 
afhes of ivory; for his Greek, his Latin, and even Englifh dic- 
tionaries will inform him, that the word /podium fignifies athes, 
and that one or other of thoie fubftances is meant by it. But 


we forbear to enter into. particulars, obferving only, that if 
writers. 
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writers continue to indulge themfelves in the licentioufnefs of 
changing and confounding the names of things at their pleafure, 
accommodating them to their own tafte or particular fyftems, 
they will foon turn chemiftry into a tower of Babel; and, in- 
ftead of facilitating the attainment of this moft ufeful fcience to 
beginners, they will become unintelligible to one another. Ch 





Art. VI. 4n Effay on Senfibility: a Poem. In Six Parts. 8vo. 
pp. 190. 4s. fewed. Nicol. 1789. 


E learn from the author’s preface, p. v. that ‘the queftion 
he undertakes to difcufs is, Whether fenfibility or the 
want of it, is, upon the whole, moft produdtive of comfort and 
happinefs in the courfe of life.” He divides his fubje@ into fix 
arts. 
‘ A firft part is employed in confidering the different plea- 
fures of fenfibility; a fecond, in contemplating its pains refult- 
ing from thofe general evils, whether natural, or moral, to which 
mankind are expofed ; a third, in furveying the different {pecies of 
difguft produced by the view of private characters; and a fourth, in 
enumerating the pangs which accompany the dearer and domettic 
relations ; a fifth confiders the nature and effeéts of apathy; a fixth 
examines into the caufes, and points out the remedies, of the pains 
of fenfibility, and concludes with eftablifhing, in its favour, the ba- 
lance of happinefs.’ 

Interefting as every inquiry into the fources of our happinefs 
muft be, it cannot be expeéted that we fhould follow the au- 
thor’s arguments through the whole of this long poem. In 
fact, were we inclined to do fo, he has prevented us by extend- 
ing his refearches to an unneceffary length. This is particularly 
obfervable in the fecond part, when, in enumerating the evils 
arifing from fenfibility, he mentions, among others, the fufferings 
from difeafe, and bodily pain. But thefe are not the confequence 
of fenfidility, according to the ufual acceptation OP the word, 
but the unavoidable confequence of our being pofleffed of /en/es. 
The queftion then comes toa very {peedy iffue. Is it better to 
have or to want the fenfe of feeling or touch? Shall we forego 
the daily benefits of enjoying our fenfes, from the fear of having 
them, at fome future time, changed into evils ? 

Similar objetions might be urged again ft the whole catalogue 
of natural evils, as tending to prove fenfibility hurtful: the ob- 
vious gueftion being, not whether our fenfibility, or rather fenfa- 
tions, would be here painful; it wou!d be abfurd to fuppofe 
otherwife : but whether thefe natural evils can be fet in oppofi- 
tion to the correfponding natural benefits; and confequently 
Whether our fenfibilities or fenfations would not be more fre- 
quently pleafing, than difagreeable. Whether we ought to re- 
ject the advantages of the air which furrounds us, becaufe it may 
Rey, Nov. 1789. Ee fome- 
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fometimes be ftirred into a tempeft? or refufe the ufe of water; 
becaufe it may drown us? of fire, becaufe we may be burnt? 


But waving objections, which might eafily be multiplied, it is 


with pleafure that we give the author’s fentiments on the folly 
of exceffive, or as it might be termed, morbid fenfibility. 


‘ The falfe opinion felf-love has begot, 
Is to maturity by reading brought. 
For while we’re hurried by the rapid gale 
Of Eloifa’s, or of Werter’s tale, 
Who would not feel the fentimental pow’r ? 
That is—indulge the paflion of an hour. 
If that be love—feduce thy neighbour’s wife— 
If honour—honourably take his life— 
If fame—demolifh his to build thy own— 

If proud ambition —feek, through blood, a throne. 
‘ E’en when this paffion in its {pring is fair, 
To know and keep its bounds demands our care, 

For every virtue, when indulg’d too much, 
Becomes a vice, and fhould be check’d as fuch. 
Thus when juft indignation’s ardours rife, 
Boil in the veins, and lighten in the eyes, 
Upon the rapid guit of anger borne, 
We pufh to low revenge the generous fcern, 
Exaggerate the crime, opprefs the foe, 
And att the bafenefs againft which we glow. 
‘Thus rufhing headlong where compaffion cries, 
We grant to anguifh merit’s brilliant prize, 
Free vice, perhaps, from juft correétion’s hand, 
Or waft o’er virtue to temptation’s ftrand ; 
The body fuccour’d, but deftroy’d the mind, 
We prove injurious when we could be kind. 
One deep in debt grows indigence’s trutt, 
And is moft generous before he’s juft. 
Another thinks one kindnefs not too high, 
Th with a hundred injuries he buy. 
This, tor a friend, fubverts the public weal, 
That, flaming with fierce, patriotic zeal, 
Negleéts a father’s, friend’s, or brether’s ties, 
Paffes the duty juft before his eyes, 
And giving {cope to his capacious foul, 
O’erlooks the parts, while he furveys the whole.’— 

‘ Nor do our tempers ow/y afk our care, 
Thofe, too, of others mutt attention fhare ’— 

* How oft the word that ftruck us to the heart, 
As envy’s poniard, or as fatire’s dart, 
Was but a fhaft, which, free and debonair, 
Mirth fhot at random through the vagrant air ; 
Or, if ’ewas level’d, only was in fport, 
Defign’d to &artle us, but not to hurt. 
Yet from fuch fancied wounds the bofom bleeds, 
Broods o’er its wrongs, and groundlefs anguith feeds, 
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Till fettled rancour intercourfe confound, 
Point every look, and fharpen every found, 

« How oft an air, a tone, a glance, offend, 
And give a prejudice no time fhall end! 
How oft we trample whom we ought to raile, 
Or mark with cenfure that which merits praife! 
As our averfion, our affection too, 
Is oft exceflive, fickle, and undue. 
Sudden it fprings, and, like Nilean flies, 
]s born i’ th? morn, and in the ev’ning dies ; 
Corrupted, it emits the fumes of ftrife, 
Which taint the air, and wound the fprings of life.’ 


‘ Behold Mercator, who, on fhirtlefs back, 

Long bore, without fatigue, the frugal pack, 

And many a village feen, and many a town, 

Found he could count full twenty fhillings down, 
Then with his gain, his fcale of fraud iacreafing, 
He grew an adept in the art of fleecing. 

He fet up fhop; by ounces and by pounds, 

Long cheated. Wholefale next enlarg’d his bounds. 
He {muggied, and foreftall’d, and ground the poor, 
And made, from public dearth, his fortune {ure ; 
Full cent. per cent. on every job he fpied, 

Nor let an oath obftruct the golden tide. 

When, as no mortal man’s without a flaw, 

He got entangled in the nets of law, 

A bankruptcy reftor’d hith to repofe, 

And from a bankruptcy he richer rofe. 

At lait, his tow’ring wifhes to compleat, 

He candidate commenc’d, and bought a feat, 

Then fold his vote, a contrad gave the fum 

He had fo !eng defir’d,—a double plum! 

‘ Well! now Mercator fcarce can count his fields : 
A more than princely dome‘Mercator builds : 
Mercator treats proud nobles at his board : 
Mercator, though a fcoundrel, is ador’d ; 

And, with well-grounded pride, exults to {€e 
Hundreds furround him, baier fill than he. 

* Long did Notario drive the clofe-cut qatll; 
While savo pence for the fbect compos’d his bill ; 

Till, growing fkill’d in every quirk of law, 

To raife an action, or deicry a flaw, 

He faw his reputation wide unfold, 

And every bit of paper change to gold, 

From nothing, now, his villany will finch — 

He hopes, perhaps, at laf to mount the bench !’— 

* See Bubo, who, at college and at {chool, 

Was every form’s and every clafs’s fool, 

A butt which every wanton fhaft might hit, 

Or whetftone for each wag to harp his wit. 

Ee 2 





Of the author’s {kill in drawing charaéters, the following ex- 
tracts will afford no unpleafant proof. 
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Much from correéting birch did he endure; 

But the difeafe of dulnefs what can cure? 

How often, pitying the plodding wretch, 

Jack Taylor made his theme, and fav’d his breech ! 
How often when, as humour’s game he fled, 

He faw him panting, and to covert led. 

Now mark the change! his wealth can all fupply, 
And give to fchools and colleges the lie. 

Now Bubo’s wife, and eloquent, and fit 

Torule the ftate, and dictates e’en in wit ! 

I could, with patience, all his fplendor fee, 

Did blockheads only to him bend the knee; 

But when they worfhip him that mock’d before, 

] bur{t with {pite, and can contain no more!’ 

Our readers will now judge of the merits of the poet. We 
will only add that as his f:ghe is not remarkably vigorous, we 
are rather forry that he continued fo long on the wing. In plain 
language, much benefit would arife from judicioufty curtailing 
his piece. He might then pay attention to numerous parts 
which, at prefent, are little elevated above profe; and corre& 
fome that are almoft unintelligible. We would advife him alfo 
to difcard all Jaboured antithefis, and affecied expreffions ; nor 
to admit any fimiles, which poflefs no ftriking refembiance of 
what they are intended to illuftrate. O 

b % 





Art. VII. The Poetic of Ariftotle, tranflated from the Greek, by 
Henry Pye, Etgq. 


[ Article .continued. | 


R. Pye’s ingenious performance was mentioned in our 

Review for the month of February laft, p. 148; and 
was there pronounced to be the firft good tranflation that had 
then appeared in the Englh:fh language. But that fummary ace 
count was not thought fufficicnt. As Ariftotle’s Poetic has 
been always much talked of, and little read, it was then con- 
ceived that a compendious view of fo valuable a treatife would 
be acceptable, and indeed uieful, to the mere Englifh reader, 
as well as to the modern critic ; who might, thereby, be initiated 
in the myfteries of his art, and made, in fome degree, acquainted 
with the fundamental principles of the fcience which he pro 
feffes. 

That the promife, which we then made, has been fo Jong de- 
ferred, it is hoped the reader needs not to be told, was owing (0 
unavoidable accidents, Were it neceflary, we could make 3 
fufficient apology ; but in a work, conduéted for a great number 
of years, with unremitting diligence and undeviating punduality, 
the Monthly Reviewers flatter themfelves, that the Public will 


not impute to them any wilful negleét; and that Mr. Pye oe 
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not fuppofe, that the omiffion proceeded from want of attention 
to him, or to his work. 

The truth is, a large field of difcuffion was opened by the 
writer of that article; and he has ever fince lived in hopes of 
being able to fulfil his engagement to the Public; but thofe 
hopes have proved fallacious, and his avocations were of fuch a 
nature, that, in defpair of being at leifure to refume the fubjeét, 
he is at length obliged to refign a part of it to other hands. 

It is our intention, at prefent, to complete the article fo long 
promifed ; but fome deviation from the plan then chalked out 
will be neceffary. It was intended to include the tranflation 
publifhed fince Mr. Pye’s performance, by Mr. Twining; but 
as the latter candidly fays, that he differs in fome places from 
the gentleman who went before him, and adds with modefty, 
that, if Mr. Pye is right, he himfelf muft be wrong, we forefee 
that fomething like controverfy mult arife, and that is what we 
wifh to avoid. 

Non noftrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 
Mr. T wining’s tranflation fhall, in due time, have its place, and 
juft confideration: at prefent, we confine ourfelves to Mr. Pye, 
to whom we think the reader of talte will find himfelf under no 
{mall obligation. 

The Poetic of Ariftotle is the work of a great philofophic 
mind, comprehending, with wonderful brevity, the principal 
rules of the drama. It is the fpring-head of criticifm ; infomuch 
that all fubfequent writers have-drawn from that fource; and 
the few, who beft underftood their mafter, have been, in all 
ages, allowed to fit in the chair of criticifm. It is to Aristotle 
that we are indebted for Horace, Boileau, Boflu, and fome others 
: France,—with Addifon, Hurd, Lowth, and Johnfon in Eng- 
and. 

That Ariftotle has been able, in fo narrow a compafs, to con- 
denfe the whole effence of criticifm, the reafon may be affigned, 
by applying to the great philofophic mafter, what Montefquieu 
fays of Tacitus: J/ abregeoit tout, parcegu’il voyoit tout. He 
abridged every thing, becauje he jaw every thing. His work, as 
handed down to us through the ravages of time, confifts of no 
More than TWENTY-SIX CHAPTERS. Ariftotle did not mean, 
like a modern author, to exhauft his fubje@, aod {well it into 
a large viiume. Woe to the man who withes to fay every 
thing! His defign was to make men think; and he has fucceeded 
fo well, that he is, at this hour, the father of criticifm. He 
ftudied Homer, and made his difcoveries, ‘‘ led by the light of 
the Meonian ftar.” He analyzed the pleafures which he felt, 
and faw the principles in the human mind, whence they 
[prung. He carried his obfervations to the dramatic poets of 
his country ; and hence his Art of Poetry, written with energy, 
| Ke 3 and 
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and all the graces of the moft exact method. In giving a fue. 
cinct view of his work, we fhall, as nearly as poffible, execute 
our tafk in the words of Mr. Pye. 

In the firft chapter, the philofophic critic propofes, 

© To treat of the Poetic art itfelf, and its feveral fpecies; of the 
power poffeffed by each, and how the fable fhould be conftru&ed, 
that the poetry may have a beautiful arrangement; of the quality 
and number of its parts, and of other things belonging to the fub- 
ject, beginning, according to the natural order, with its firit prin- 
ciples.’ 

We have, in thefe few words, the p'an of the whole work, 
He proceeds next to ftate what poeiry is: he tells us, that 
the Epopee, and Tragedy, and alfo Comedy, and Dithyram- 
bics *, and the greatelt part of thofe compofitions which are fet 
to the flute and the lyre, all egree in the general charaGer of 
being imitations. He then enquires what thofe imitations are, 
and how they differ. 

‘ The imitations are diftinguifhed from each other by three cir. 
cumftances, either by ufing means of imitation different in their 
kind, or by the difference of the thing imitated,’ or by imitating in 
a different manner. For as fome artifts imitate by lines and colours, 
and others by the voice; fo the arts above mentioned effect their 
imitation by means of rhythm f, of language, and of harmony, and 
thefe either feparate or mixed.— The flute and lyre imitate by rhythm 
and harmony; while the dance imitates by rhythm only; for the 
dance, by its movements, Can imitate manners, paflions, and actions,’ 

Mr. Pye adds, in a note, | 

‘ Rofli was an inftance of this: in the dance of the Deferter, I 
have feen the fpeftator almoft as much afiected by her, as by Mrs, 
Siddons. ‘This fubjeét is well illuftrated in a late ingenious pam- 
phlet, entitled, Remarks on the favcurite Ballet t of Cupid and Pfyche.’ 

Ariftotle goes on to oblerve, that the Epopee ules plain lan- 
guage or verfe, either mixing different meafures, or conhning 
itfelf to cne fort; but he cautions us not to affix the idea of 
poetry to verfification, as if men were poets, not from imitation, 
but merely on account of the verfe. But Homer and Empe- 
docles have nothing in common with each other, except the 
verfe ; the former being juftly ftyled a poet, and the latter rather 
a naturalift than a poet. 

From the difference of the arts as to their means of imitation, 
he proceeds, in the 2d chapter, to the difference of the things 
imitated. He tells us, that 

* Perfors acting are the objects of poetical imitation; and the 
perfons muft either be reprefented as better than thofe of the prefent 


_—_ 








* Compcfition in honour of Pacchus. 

+ By rhythm, cadence, time, cr movement are to be underftood. 

t For an account of this performance, fee our Review, vol, 1xxiX. 
p. 82. | | . 
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‘ime, or worfe, or as they actually are. And in this lies the dif- 
ference between Tragedy and Comedy; tbe one making its charace 
ters better, and the other worfe, than thofe of the prefent time.’ 

The third ehapter treats of the difference between the arts, 
stifing from the manner of imitation. Homer imitates fometimes 
by fimple narration, and fometimes by afluming a different cha- 
racter, or by introducing the perfons imitated as agents and per- 
formers. And thus Ariftotle fates the three differences of imi- 
tation, the means by which it is performed, the thing imitated, 
and the manner how. From the circumftance of imitating by 
perfons acting, the name of Drama was derived, the Greek word 
dran, fiznifying to act or perform. ‘The name of Comedy was 
derived, moft probably, from Coma, fignifying villages, the 
actors being banifhed from cities, and obliged to wander from 
village to village. 

In his 4th chapter, Ariftotle proceeds to enquire, with his 
philofophic fpirit, into the origin of poetry. He deduces it 
from two caufes, and thofe founded in nature. Imitation, he 
fays, is congenial with man from bis infancy. * One of his 
characteriftic diftin@ions from other animals, is, the being moft 
addicted to it, acquiring his knowledge by it, and delighting in 
every {pecies of it. “Ihus, thofe things which we view in them- 
felves with pain, we delight to fee reprefented, fuch as the 
figures of wild beafts, and dead bodies.’ 

Ariftotle is not contented with this, but he muft alfo know 
the caule of this pleafure. 

‘ The reafon is, that to acquire knowledge is not only pleafing to 
the lovers of {cience, but to others alfo, though they partake of it in 
alefs degree. Now, the caufe of the delight taken in viewing fuch 
reprefentations arifes from reafoning abouc the defign of the artift, 
and difcovering the likenefs, which is in fome degree acquiring 
knowledge. When the object reprefented has not been feen before, 
the pleafure is not derived from the imitation, but from the execu- 
tion, the colouring, or fome other caule of that kind.’ 

The 2d caufe of the origin of poetry is, 

* The love of harmony and rhythm, equally natural to us with the 
love of imitation. Verle is evidently a f{pecies of rhythm. Hence 
poems on extempore fubjects. Men of a ferious turn imitated noble 
actions, and the fortunes of illuitrious men; and thofe of a more 
humble genivs, imitated the aétions of meaner perfons. Homer did 
the laft in his Margites, a fiitious name, fignifying, foolif> or igno- 
rant. And thus, Homer, ftanding alone in point of excelience, not 
Only from the goodnefs of his imitations, but from the dramatic form 
he gave them, was the father both of Vragedy and Comedy, form- 
ing the comic drama on general ridicule inftead of perional invec- 
tive; for the Margites has the fame relation to Comedy, that the 
Iliad and Odyiley have to Tragedy. Succeeding poets, each pur- 
fuing his natural genius, became writers of Comedy, initead of lam- 
bics; and of Tragedy, initead of Epic poetry. Tragedy and Comedy, 
Ke 4 from 
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from being at firft extempore productions, were augmented by flow 
degrees. Tragedy, after undergoing many changes, ftopped when it 
had attained its natural form. AZ{chylus firft encreafed the number 
ef actors from one to two, reduced the chorus, and added a fable. 
Sophocles introduced three actors. When dialogue was introduced, 
nature herfelf pointed out the proper meafure; for of all verfe the 
Tambic is moft calculated for difcourfe, fince we frequently ufe Iam. 
bic verfe in converfation. After this, the number of aéts was en. 
creafed, and other ornaments added.’ 

Having thus given the origin of the Drama, with its pro. 
greflive alterations and improvement in the hands of the great 
poets of Greece, Ariftotle proceeds, in the 5th chapter, to a de- 
finition of Comedy, and to treat more particularly of Tragedy, 

‘ Comedy,’ he fays, ‘ is an imitation of worfe perfons, yet not fuch 
as are bad with refpe&t to general depravity, but in that particular 
fpecies of turpitude, which is calculated to excite ridicule ; and this 
is either produced by miftakes in judgment, that are not attended 
with dangerous or fatal confequences, or by deformity of body, pro. 
vided it is not occafioned by pain.’ 

In giving this abftra&t of Mr. Pye’s tranflation, we avoid the 
infertion of any incidental remarks. It is for the Critics, who 
follow their great mafter with due depth of thinking, to enquire 
whether the definition be full and juft, and whether deformity of 
body, without affe&tation, has any bufinefs in comedy. 

The progrefs of Comedy, we find, was not fo well known as 
that of Tragedy. It was not till late that the Comic Chorus 
was appointed, Epicharmus and Phormis commenced the prac- 
tice of giving a fable to Comedy, the origin of which muft, 
therefore, be derived from Sicily. Among the Athenians, Crates 
was the firft who forfook perfonal fatire, and introduced a gene- 
ral fubjeét or fable. “The Epopee agrees only with Tragedy in 
ufing verfe, and imitating things of importance by means of 
language ; but it differs in being narrative, and alfo in regard to 
length; for Tragedy endeavours, if poffible, to confine itfelf to 
one courfe of the fun, or only to exceed it alittle; but the Epo- 
pee is not limited as to its duration ; and even Tragedy, in Its 
origin, had the fame latitude as Epic poetry. Whoever cen 
judge of a good or bad Tragedy, may alfo judge of an Epic 
poem ; for whatever is effential to the Epopee may be found in 
Tragedy, but many things belong to Tragedy that are not in 
the Epopee. Mr. Pye obierves in a note, from what Ariftotle 
has {id in this chapter, there can be no doubt that the French 
critics, when they bring what is faid on the Epopee in the firt 
chapter, as an authority for placing Fenelon by the fide of 
Homer, are much too fanguine in favour of their coungryman; 
as are Segni and Florez, when they would clafs the Tales of 
Boceace, and the romances of knight-errantry, with the regular 
Epic poem. - . 
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The 6th chapter of Ariftotle’s work treats diftin&lly of Tra- 
gedy and its parts. Comedy is referved for further enquiry, but 
that part of the work is unhappily loft. His definition of Tra- 
gedy is this : ee : ; 

‘Tragedy is an imitation of an important and complete aétion, 
poffefling a certain degree of magnitude, in ornamented language, 
having its forms dittinét in their re/pective parts by the reprefentation 
of perfons acting, and not by narration, effecting through the means 
of pity and terror the purgation of fuch paffions. Ornamented lan- 
guage Is accompanied by rhythm, harmony, and meafure. ‘The 
forms are diftinét in their feveral parts, when fome attain their end 
by verfe only, and others with the affiftance of mufic. The decora- 
tions of the theatre are alfo faid to be a part. And as Tragedy is an 
imitation of an action reprefented by agents, or perfons acting, man- 
ners and fentiment muft be two natural caufes of our actions. Even 
the fable itfelf is the imitation of an aétion. By the fable is meant 
the combination of the incidents; by the manners, that which en- 
ables us to decide on the characters of thofe who aét; and by the 
fentiment, that by which the intentions of the fpeaker may be dif- 
covered. ‘Tragedy, therefore, has fix parts; the decoration of the 
theatre, the mufic, the fable, the manners, the fentiment, and lan- 
guage. But the principal of thefe parts is the combination of the 
incidents. For Tragedy is not an imitation of particular perfons, 
but of aétions in general, of human life, of good or ill fortune; for 
fortune depends upon aétion, and the end of tragedy in an action, 
not a quality ; and though the manners of men are derived from their 
qualities, their happinefs and mifery depend upon their actions. ‘Tra- 
gedy, therefore, cannot exift without action. If a fet of moral fen- 
tences fhould be put together, with the language and fentiment weil 
executed, it would by no means produce the effect of Tragedy, which 
would be much rather obtained by a Tragedy, that poflefiing thefe in 
an inferior degree, has a fable, and combination of incidents. ‘The 
foul of Tragedy is the fable, the manner holding but the fecond 
place, like the colouring of a picture ; for the fineft colours laid on 
promifcuoufly will not pleafe fo much as a figure only in light and 
fhade. Sentiment holds the third place, and its merit confilts in 
being confonant to the fable and the character. Manner may be 
defined a manifeftation of the intentions. Thofe pieces are deftitute 
of characteriftic manners, in which it is not manifeft what the 
{peaker would chufe, and what avoid. The fourth requifite is lan- 
guage. The mufic holds the fifth place, and is the chief of the or- 
namental parts. The decorations of the theatre, which are the fixth 
requifite, are the province rather of the manager of the theatre, 
than of the poet. But the power of Tragedy is independent of the 
performance of the actor.’ 

The variety of articles neceffary to be laid before the Public, 
will not allow us to purfue this fubjeét any further at prefent. 
We might, indeed, take a few more extraéls from the tranflation 
before us, and offer a general opinion on the merit of the tranf- 
lator, But we deem it material to give fomewhat more of the 


fubftance of Ariftotle ; and our readers will pleafe to obferve that 
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Mr. Pye is before them all the time, fince it is he who fupplicg 
us with language throughout our abridgment. 


[Zo be concluded in cur next.] M 
ur-y. 





Arr. VIL. Dr. Burney’s Gexeral Hiftory of Mufic, Vols. Ul. and LV, 
[ Article coatinued.—See our laft Review. ] 


FE are now arrived at the /cventh chapter of the third vo. 
lume of this work; a chapter which cannot fail to af. 
ford a high degree of entertainment to the mufical reader, not 
merely as bifory, but, {till more, on account of the many inge- 
nious remarks, and original criticif{ms, which it contains ; and the 
valuable fpecimens by which it is accompanied. Its furjc® is, 
the progrefs of Mujice in ENGLAND, from the death of Elizabeth 
to the end of the feventeenth century. Ebarrafled as we are by 
the multitude of interefting objects which here attract our eyes 
on every fide, we muft refolutely reftrain them from dwelling on 
any but fuch as are moit prominent and ftriking. 

Dr. B. obferves that the beft Englith compofer of the early 
part of the 17th century, was Orlando Gibbons. In his ac- 
count of this excellent harmonift, Dr. B. appears to have done 
him ample juftice; obferving, particularly, that his melody is 
more accented and flowing than he has found in any choral 
Mufic of equal antiquity. 

The author next takes up the curious and amufing fbjed of 
Masques, which, as he obdferves, were certainly the precurfors 
of Operas in England, and belong to the chain of dramas which 
completed the xnion of Poetry and Mufic on our ftage. They fo 
far, indeed, refembled Operas, that they were in dialogue ; per- 
formed on a ftage; ornamented with machinery, dances, and 
decorations, and had always Mufic, vocal and inftrumental. But 
this Mufic, in the eailier Mafques, was only incidental,—not 
continued throughout, as in the Italian Opera. It was the in- 
troduction of what was then called the 71/2 recitativo, that con- 
verted the AZa/que into an Englith Opera. 

As the ine:dental fongs in thefe dramas, and in our plays, 
with the overtures and a@-tunes, included the whole of THEA- 
TRICAL Music during the reigns of our firft James and Charles, 
Dr. B. has endeavoured to fave his reader the trouble of feeking 
indications of its ufe in the writings of our dramatic poets, by 
coileéting and explaining fuch paflages as immediately concern 
or zliude to Mufic in the principal pieces of the times. The 
paflages which he has here felecicd for this purpofe from our 
great dramatift, form, as far as they go, a fort of mufical index to 
his wotks, which almoft every reader will regret that the author 
had not time to compieie: but Hiftory beckoned him away, AY 
fufiere 
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faffered him not to * advance anv farther, regularly, in his Sune 
through the pleafant wilds of Shat/peare.’ 

The fictt attempt at an Opera, in the Italian manner, in 
Englands appears to have been Ben Jonfon’s Mafque, performed 
jn 167, at the houle of Lord Hay *, for the envertainment of 
the French Ambaflador, which was fet to Mufic, /itlo recitativo, 
efter the Italian manner, by Nic. LANiERE. We have here, 
the author oolerves, all the charactersftics of a genuine Opera, 
or mufical Grama of modern times, complete: fplendid icenes 
and machinery; poetry; mufical recitation; air; chorus; and 
dancing. 

The next objeét of examination is the Vocal CHAMBER Mufic 
of this period — Madrigals, Canons, Rounds, and Cat hes. Of the 
three Jaft fpecies of vocal and focial Mufic, fome exceli-nt fpeci- 
mens are given from the firft collection of the kind that was 
ever printed. This * primitive Catch-book,’ as Dr. B. calls it, 
was pubiifhed in 160g, under the quaint title of ** Pammelia, 
Mufick’s Mifcellanie,” &*.—Annexed to thefe {pecimens, we hud 
acompolition of a very different kind, which were we to pafs 
unnoticed, we fhould do Dr, BR great injuftice. It is a Vo al 
Chorus, tn eight real parts, compofed by himelf in 4769 as 
part of the exercife required, bv the ftatutes of tne Univerfity of 
Oxford, for the degree of Do@tor in Mufic. It was not, how. 
ever, performed ; the chorufes of the Anthem wich inftrumental 
accompaniments, which he had alfo. prepared for the occafion, 
being regarded as a fufficient teftimomal of his abilities io 
writein many parts. And, indeed, this matte ly fpecimen of his 
talents as a contrapunctift muft convince every one, who is com- 
petent to judge, not only that he has fludied the old ecclefiaftical 
compofers, but that he has ftudied them without a fervile (pirit 
of imitation, It unites, in a very uncommon degree, clearnefs 
with fulnefs, fimplicity with complication, and apparent facility 
with real difficul:y. The motion of each part, in {pite of its 
embarrafling dependance on the reft, is always unforced and 
gracetul ; and if it does not poflefs, becaufe it cou/d not, Rouf- 
feau’s unity of melody, yet it feems as if, well performed, with 
good voices and perfeét intonation, it would produce a unity of 
harmonic effeé?, which approaches as nearly to unity of melody, 
as the nature of {uch a compofition will admit, 

From the V:cal Chamber Mufic of this period, Dr. B. pro- 
ceeds to the Jn/irumental: and here we come to an event, that 
conftitutes an epoch of no {mall importance in mufical hittory— 
the introduction of FANTASIAS; the hiftorian’s account of 
Which, and its confiquences, we thal! give in his own words: 
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* See Whalley’s edit. of Jonfon’s Works, vol. vi. p. 12. 
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* About the beginning of the feventeenth century, madpicgl, 
which were almoft the only compofitions, in parts, for the Chamber. 
then cultivated, feem to have been fuddenly fupplanted in the fayoy, 
of lovers of Mufic by a paflion for Fanrasras of three, four, five 
and fix parts, wholly compofed for viols and other inftruments, with. 
out vocal affiftance. And this paflion feems to have arifen, from the 
calling in thefe inftruments to reinforce the voice-parts, with which 
they played in unifon, in the performance of motetti and madrigal; 
thence termed concertati. At length, the inftrumental performers 
difcovered, that both the poetry and finging of the times might be 
fpared without any great lofs or injury to maufical effects ; as the 
words, if good, were rendered unintelligible by fugue, imitation, and 
multiplicity of parts; and the finging, being often coarfe and out of 
tune, could be better fupplied by their own performance. Thus 
vocal Mufic not only loft its independence, but was almof totally 
driven out of fociety: as the ancient Britons, calling in the Saxons 
to aflift them in their conflicts with the Pits, were themfelves fub. 
dued and forced from their poffeffions, by too powerful auxiliaries,’ 

Thefe Fantafias, however, according to Dr. B.’s account of 
them, feem to have been fo denominated, like /ucus a non lucendo, 
from their having no fancy in them. But let us not haftily de- 
fpife them ;—from thefe humdrum and narcotic Fancies,—this 
mufical grub, were produced, by fucceflive metamorphofis, fir 
the Sonata, and the Concerto, and, at Jaft, the modern 
SYMPHONY, like the butterfly, in all its futtering brilliancy and 
variety of colouring. 

During the early and tranquil part of the reign of CHaRtEs I, 
Mafques appear to have been {till more the favourite amufement 
of the Court, than in the preceding reign; and the Queen is 
faid to have frequently reprefented the principal charaéter in the 
piece herfelf. A Mafque, written by Shirley, was acted at 
Whitehall, of which the whole expence, amounting, it feems, 
to above 31,000/. was defrayed by the gentlemen of the Four 
Inns of Court, ‘* as a teftimony of duty and loyalty, on his Ma- 


jefty’s return from Scotland, after terminating the difcontents in 


that kingdom.” Of this fplendid exhibition—=the manner in 
which it was planned and conduéted—the public proceffion of 
the mafquers by torch-light from Ely-houfe to Whitehall, in 
triumphal! cars conftru@ed for the occafion, and on horfes fump- 
tuoufly caparifoned,—the drefles, Mufic, &c. a very circumftantial 
account was left, in manufcript, by Lord Commitlioner White- 
locke, and is now in the pofleffion of Dr. Morton of the Britifh 
Mufeum *. From thele curious papers, Dr. B. has given a C0- 
pious extraét, which muft amufe and intereft every reader, 
mufical or unmufical, by the authenticity of the information, 
the minute particularity of the defcription, and the earneft fim- 


— 


* Whitelocke’s Lehvurs remembered in the Annales of bis Lif 
avritien for the Uye of bis Chilarea. MS. 
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plicity of inoffenfive felf-importance with which it is dee 
ivered. 

; On the arrival of the procefion at Whitehall, « they found the 
favre banquetting houfe, fo crowded with fayre ladyes, gliftering 
with their rich clothes, and richer jewells, and with lords and gentle- 
men of great quality, that there was {carfe roome for the King and 
Queen to enter in. — 

‘© The horfemen of the mafque, and other gentlemen of the 
Innes of court, fate in the gallery referved for them, and thofe of the 
committce that were prefent were with them ; only Hyde and White. 
locke were placed below among the grandees, and near the fceane, 
thac they might be ready to give affiftance, if there fhould be occa- 
fion, and as an extraordinary favour to them att that time, and in 
that prefence. 

«© The King and Queen and all their noble train being come in, 
the mafque began, and was incomparably performed, in the dauncing, 
fpeeches, Muficke, and fceanes ; the daunces, figures, properties, the 
voices, inftruments, fongs, aiers, compofures, the words and actions 
were all of them exact, none fayled in their parts, and the fceanes 
were moft curious and coftly. 

«The Queen did the honour to fome of the mafquers to daunce 
with them herfelfe, and to judge them as good dauncers as ever fhe 
fawe, and the great ladyes were very free and civill in dauncing 
with all the mafquers as they were taken out by them. 

« Thus they continued in their fports untill it was almoft morn- 
ing, and then the King and Queen retiring, the mafquers and Innes 
of court gentlemen were brought to a itately banquett, and after 
that was difperfed, every one departed to his own quarters.” 

But, alas, all this gay and fplendid f{cene of courtly pleafure 
was foon reverfed. Even facred Mufic was, to the Puritans, 
profane. The Kiny’s ‘ patronage of poetry, painting, architec- 
ture, and mufic, was ranked among the deadly fins, and his 
paflion for the works of the deft artifls in the nation, profane, 
pagan, popifh, idolatrous, dark and damnable.” ‘The refle€tions 
which the author has introduced in this part of the chapter, on 
the effects of the civil war on Mufic, are excellent: 

‘ The total fuppreffion of cathedral fervice, in 1643, gave a gricv- 
ous wound to facred Mufic; not only checking its cultivation, but 
annihilating as much as poffible the means of reitoring it, by deftroy- 
ing all the church-books, as entirely as thofe of the Romifh commu- 
nion had been at the time of the Reformation. Nothing now but 
fyllabic and unifonous pfalmody was authorifed in the Church; or- 
gans were taken down, organifts and choirmen turned adrift, and 
the att of Mufic, and indeed all the arts but thofe of killing, cant- 
ing, and hypocrify, were difcouraged.’—‘* During fuch conten- 
tions, what leifure or difpofition could there be for the culture of 
arts which had no connexion with the reigning interefts and paffions 
of men? The fine arts have been very truly and emphatically called 
the Arts of Peace, and the celebrated periods in which they made 
the moit confiderable (trides towards perfeftion, were calm and tran- 
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« But no war is fo fatal to elegance, refinement, and focial com. 
forts and amufements, as a civi/ wars it 1s not national hatred then 
but perfonal, which fharpens the {word and actuates vengeance. In 
a foreign war, though we wifh to humble and debilitate a rival} nas 
tion, we pity, and often efteem, fuffering individuals ; but when the 
objects of animofity are near us, and in a manner irritate the fight, 
we never think we can be fafe but by extirpation. We not only affail 
their perfons and property, but every fublunary enjoyment. The 
Loyalitts, in Charles’s time, were attached to the hierarchy and 
ancient rites of the Church, which included the ufe of the organ, 
and the folemn and artificial ufe of voices; but i‘ they had any one 
cuftom or enjoyment which excited in the Puritans a more acrimo. 
niouws hatred towards them than another, it was that of celebrating 
religious rites with good Mufic. ‘The Cavaliers, in their turn, were 
equal enemies to the coarfe, vociferous, and clamorous pfalmody of 
the Puritans; fo that a reciprocal and univerfal intoleration prevailed 
throughout the kingdom, during more than half a century: for 
though the mutual hatred of contending parties did not burft into 
open war till late in Charles’s reign, it was fecretly fermenting all 
the time his father fate on the throne; and, indeed, nothing but 
the vigour and vigilance of Elizabeth’s government curbed the mu- 
tinous {pirit of the times, while fhe was at the helm.’ 

The next mott interefting article of this interefting chapter 
is that of the famous Henry Lawes; and we received the 
more pleafure from the hiftorian’s remarks on this compofer, as 
we never infpected any of his works, without being at a lofs to 
account for the extraordinary reputation which he acquired from 
his contemporaries. But Dr. B. feems to have given the only 
fatisfuctory fclution of the problem. He fays, 

‘ IT have examined with care and candour all the works I can find 
of this compofer, which are ftill very numerous, and am obliged to 
own myilelfunable, by their excellence, to account for the great ree 
putation he acquired, and the numerous panegyrics beftowed upon 
him by the greatelt poets and muficians of his time. His temper 
and converfaticn muft certainly have endeared him to his acquaint 
ance, and rendered them partial to his productions ; and the praile 
of fuch writers as Milton and Waller is durable fame. ‘Tallis, Birds 
or Gibbons, who were all infinitely fuperior to Lawes, never had 
their abilities blazoned by cotemporary poets or hiftorians of emi- 
nence. [Tenton, the editor of Waller’s works, tells us, that ‘ the 
beit poets of his time were ambitious of having their verfes fet to 
Muofic by this admirable artift;?? and, indeed, he not only fet fome 
of the works of almoft every poet of eminence in Charles I.’s reign, 
but of young noblemen and gentlemen who feem only to have tried 
their firength on the lyre for his vfe, and of whofe talents for poetry 
no other evidence remains than what is to be found in Lawes’s pub- 
lications. 

‘ Waller has more than once beftowed his fragrant incenfe on this 
mufician. Peck fays, that ‘* Milton wrote his mafque at the requelt 
of Lawes ;” but whether Milton chofe Lawes, or Lawes Milton for 


a colleague in Comus, it equally manifeits the high rank in we 
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he ftood with the greateft poets of his time. It would be illiberab 
to cherifh fuch an idea ; but it does fometimes feem as if the twin- 
fifters, Poetry and Mufic, were mutually jealous of each other’s glory: 
« the lefs interetting my filter’s offspring may be,” fays Poetry, ** the 
more admiration will my own obtain.” Upon afking fome years 
aco, why a certain great prince continued to honour with fuch pecu- 
=) } 

liar marks of favour an old performer on the flute, when he had fo 
many muficians of fuperior abilities about him? I was anfwered, 
« becaufe he plays wor/e than himfelf.”” And who knows whether 
Milton and Waller were not fecre:ly influenced by fome fuch con- 
§deration ? and were not more pleafed with Lawes for not pretend - 
ing to embellith or enforce the fentiments of their fongs, but fetting 
them to founds lefs captivating than the fenfe. 

‘ But dad as the Mufic of Lawes appears to us, it feems to have 
been /ixcerely admired by his cotemporaries, in general. It is not 
meant to infinuate that it was pleafing to poets on/y, but that it was 
more praifed by them than any other Mufic of the fame time. ‘Though 
that of Lanicre, Hilton, Simon Ives, Dr. Child, and others, feems 
preferable ; and the poets, whofe praife is fame, perhaps taughe 
others to admire.’ 

‘ But there feems as hittle reafon for facrificing Mufic to poetry, as 
poetry to Mufic; and when the fentiments of the poem are neither 
enforced nor embellifhed by the melody, it feems as if the words 
might be {till better articulated and underftood by being read or de- 
claimed than when drawled out in fuch pfalmodic Ayres as thofe of 
Henry Lawes and his cotemporaries. It has, however, been afked 
“who ever reads the words of a fong but the author?” And there 
are certainly many favourite jongs, which nothing but good Moafic 
and good finging could ever bring into notice. However, there are 
poems, I will noc call them /ongs, on fubjects of wit and {cience, 
which mult ever be enfeebled by Mufic; while others, traly lyric 
and confined to paffion and fentiment, travel quicker to the heart, 
and penetrate deeper into the foul by the vehicle of melody, than by 
that of declamation *.’ 

Nothing, in our opinion, can be more juft, than the follow- 
ing critique on this mafter’s famous fong in Comus:; 

‘ The notes fet by Lawes to the fong of Sweet Echo, neither con - 
fiitare an air, nor melody ; and, indeed, they are even too frequently 
prolonged for recitative. It is difficult to give a name, from the 
copious technica with which the are of Mufic is furnithed, to fuch a 
feries of unmeaning founds. Nor does the compofer, otherwife than 
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* «IT want not to fet up one art againit another, or to give a pre- 
ference to finging over declamation; but to aflign to each its due 
place and praife. ‘There are paffages in cur beft plays which could 
never be {ung by the fineft performer that ever exifted, to fo much 
eft as they have heen fpoken by a Garrick or a Siddons; while in 
Metattafio’s charming dramas, there are lines and ftanzas, by which 
an audience has been aften more completely enrapt, when well fet 
and well fung by a mellifluous and touching voice, than by the mof 
exquafice declamation of the greateft actors that ever exifted.’ 
cam. 
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comparatively, feem to merit the great praifes beftowed upon him by 
Milton and others for his ‘ exaét accommodation of the accent of the 
Mufic and the quantities of the verfe,” which perhaps, without a 
very nice examination, has been granted to him by late writers. As 
no accompaniment, but a dry bafe, feems to have been given to this 
fong by the compofer, it is difficult to imagine how the Lady was 


able 
‘¢ ——to wake the courteous Ecno 


** To give an an/wer from her mofly couch.” 


Here was a favourable opportunity fuggefted to the mufician for in- 
ftrumental ritorne/s and iterations, of which, however, he made no 
ufe.’ 

Dr. B. then gives the fong itfelf, and refers to feveral parts of 
it, which ‘ feem indefenfible, even on the fide of accent and 
quantity.” He then afks, and we think it will not be very ealy 
to anfwer him— 

« I fhould be glad indeed, to be informed by the moft exclufive 
admirer of old ditties, what is the mu/ical merit of this fong, except 
infipid fimplicity, and its having been {fet for a fingle voice, inftead of 
being mangled by the many-headed moniter, Madrigal ?? —~ 

* Though Henry Lawes,’ we are told, ‘ feverely cenfures the ad- 
mirers of Italian Mufic in his preface, yet his firft cantata, Thefeus 
and Ariadne, is both in poetry and Mufic, an imitation of the famous 
f{cene in Monteverde’s opera of Arianna, which was afterwards formed 
into a fingle heroic fong, entirely like this, in filo recitativo, with- 
out any air from beginning toend. After the operas of Rinuccini 
which had been fet by Jacopo Peri, Giulio Caccini, and Monteverde, 
in that manner, at the beginning of the feventeenth century, had 
met with fuch univerfal applaufe in Italy, from the lovers of poetry 
and fimplicity, and enemies to madrigals and Mufic of many parts, 
this kind of compofition had many imitators, not only in Italy, but 
throughout Europe. All the melodies of Henry Lawes remind us of 
recitative Or p/almody, and {carce any thing like an air can be found 
in his whole book of 4yres. As to his knowledge and refources in 
counterpoint, 1am certain that they were neither great nor pro- 
found.’ 

The reader now underftands, what the mew Italian flyle was, 
which this compofer is faid to have introduced, and of which 
Mr. Warton fays, very truly, that ** HE KNows NoT whether 
it may properly be faid, that Lawes introduced an Jtalian ftyle 
into our Mufic.” [Ed. of Milton’s Occaf. Poems, p. 201.) It 
did not confift in that ** greater degree ot gentiene/s and delicacy 
than was yet known,” which Mr. Warton, with fo little reafon, 
attributes to his ** airs;’” but merely in what was then called 
the /filo recitative, which excludes air.—But Mr. W. is a poet. 
Poetry and Mufic are f/fer arts. He who is well acquainted 
with one of the fifters, mu/?, as a thing of courfe, be as well ace 
quainted with the other. 

From Charles I, our mufical hiftorian purfues his courfe, 
through the /nterregnum, to Charles II, ; entertaining us, as ~— 
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with a variety of curious and amufing information ; and, parti- 
cularly, with fome ioterefting anecdotes, relative to. the ftate of 
Mufic at Oxford during the Protectorate, from honeft Anthony 
Wood; one of thofe indefatigable memorandum- makers and jour- 
nalizers, to whofe induftry the curiofity of pofterity is under 

reat obligation, for having preferved, pickled, and potted up, 
fo many old things, which, without their care, would, long 
fince, have rotted and mouldered away into irrecoverable obli- 
vion. That reader muft really be fomewhat deficient in good- 
nature, as well as curiofity, who receives no pleafure from the 
finple account here giveng by Mafter Anthony himfelf, of his 
“natural and infatiable genie to Mufic,” and of his (urprifing 
proficiescy in fiddling, ringing, painting, heraldry,—and phw- 
ing :—of the private Mufic-mectings in Oxford, with the names 
and characters of the performers—and, efpecially, of the extra- 
ordinary performance of the famous violinift, BALTzaR, of 
Lubec, and of the aftonifhment of Ant. Wood and all his friends, 
when they firft heard him play, and ** faw him run up his fin- 
gers to the end of the finger-board of the violin, and run them 
back infenfibly, and all with alacrity and in very good tune, 
which he nor any in England faw the like before :”—infomuch, 
that “© Dr. John Wilfoa, the public Profeffor of Mufic, and the 
greateft judze of Mufic that ever was, did, after bis humauriome 
way, ftoop down to Baltzar’s feet, to fee whether he had a huff 
on, that is to fay, to fee whether fhe wes a devil or not, 
becaufe he aed beyond the parts of man.” And who can be 
angry, when the honeft antiquary proceeds to tells us, that, 
“ honour he got by playing with and againjt {uch a grend mafter 
as Baltzar was,’ when, at the fame time, he faves his modefty 
by informing us, that he ** hid bimfelf behind the docr” to 
avoid playing, till *¢they haled him in among them, and play, 
forfooth, he muft againft him ;” for noone elfe, it feems, in 
the company ** could be perfuaded to play again/? him in confort 
on the violin.” 

The Restoration marks a period of great importance in 
the hiftory of the Art; as it occafioned not only the revival of 
Cathedral Mufic, with all its appendages, of Organs, Organifts, 
Choir-men, Books, &c,.—but, alfo, a remarkable change in its 
/yle; the caufe of which cannot be better «xplained than by the 
tollowing paflage from fome very curious MS. Memoirs of Muficy 
Written by the Hon, Roger North, to which the author of this 
hiftory had accefs, and from which, in different parts of his 
work, he has gratified the public with many extras, as well as 
from Ir, Tudway’s Dedication to his MS. Colle@tion of Eng- 
lifh Church Mufic to Lord Harley, who tel!s us that 

“ The ftandard of Church Mufic begun by Mr. Tallis, Mr. Bird, 
and others, was continued for fome years after the Reitauration, and 
Rev. Noy. 1789. Ff all 
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all compofers comformed themfelves to the pattern which was fee 
them. 

‘© His Majefty (Charles IT.), who was a brifk and airy prince, coming 
to the crown 1n the flower and vigour of his age, was foon, if I may fo 
fay, tired with the grave and folemn way which had been eftablithed 
by Tallis, Bird, and others, ordered the compofers of his chapel to add 
fymphonies, &c. with inftruments to their anthems; and thereupon 
eftablifhed a felec&t number of his private Mufic to play the fymphony 
and ritornellos which he had appotnted.— The old matters of Mufic, 
Dr Child, Dr. Gibbons, Mr. Low, &c. organilts to his Majefty, 
hardly knew how to comport themfeives with thofe new-fangled 
ways, but proceeded in their compofitions, according to the old ftyle, 
and therefore there are only fome fervices and full anthems of theirs 
to be found. 

‘< In about 4 or 5 years time, fome of the forwardeft and brighteft 
children of the chapel, as Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, &c. be- 
gan to be matters of a faculty in compofing ; this his Majefty greatly 
encouraged, by indulging their youthful fancies, fo that every 
month, at leaft, they produced fomething new of this kind. Ina 
few years more, feveral others, educated in the chapel, produced 
their compofitions in this ftyle; for otherwife it was in vain to hope 
to pleafe his majefty.” 

Of ihete compofers, whofe works are well known to the lovers 
of facred Mufic, the au-hor next proceeds to give a biographical 
and critical account; and thofe readers, who have mufical 
{cience enough to relifh it, will not regard this as one of the 
leaft entertaining parts of the work. We particularly recom- 
mend to the attention of mufical ftudents, the author’s remarks 
on the compofitions of Dr. Brow, the faults of which he has 
pointed out, with the fidelity of an hiftcrian, and the fcience of a 
mafter. And he has amply joftificd bis cenfure, as far, at leaft, 
as our judgment goes, by © a plate full’ of his deformities and cru- 
dities, with which be has here - ferved the reader, colleted 
chiefly from his Church Mufic, the beft of bis produ@tions.’— 
But pafling many particulars that deferve notice, we haften for- 
ward to an article of ftill more intercftii.g, judicious, and inge- 
nious criticifm, and which we cannot but confider as one of the 
mott valuable parts of the whole work. For what Engli/b mu- 
fica] reader will not fympathize with Dr. B. when he fays— 

‘ { feel a particular pleafure in being arrived at the period of my 
labours which allows me to fpeak of Henry Purceii, who 1s as 
much the pride of Englifhmen in Mufic, as Shakfpeare in produc- 
tions for the ftage, Milton in Epic poetry, Locke in metaphyfics, or 
Sir Ifaac Newton in philofophy and mathematics.’ ; 

To the following general charaéter of this admirable and ori- 
ginal compofer, every reader, acquainted with his works, will, we 
doubt not, readily affent: 

‘ The unlimited powers of 4his mufician’s genius embraced every 
{pecies of compofition that was then known, with equal felicity. In 
writing for the church, whether he adhered to the elaborate = 
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tearned ftyle of his great predeceffors Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, in 
which no inftrument is employed but the organ, and the feveral 

arts are confiantly moving in fugue, imitation, or plain counter- 

oint; or, giving way to feeling and imagination, adopted the new 
and more expreflive ftyle‘of which he was himfelf one of the prin- 
cipal inventors, accompanying the voice-parts with inftruments, 
+o enrich the harmony and enforce the melody and meaning of the 
words, he manifefted equal abilities and refources. In compofitions 
for the theatre, though the colouring and effects of an orcheftra were 
then but little known, yet as he employed them more than his pres 
deceflors, and gave to the voice a melody more interefting and im- 
paffioned than, during the laf century, had been heard in this 
country, or perhaps in [taly itfelf, he foon became the delight and 
darlirg of the nation. And in the feveral fpecies of chamber Mufse 
which he attempted, whether fonatas for inftruments, or odes, can- 
tatas, fongs, ballads, and catches, for the voice, he {fo far furpafied 
whatever our country had produced, or imported before, that all 
other mufical productions feem to have been inftantly configned to 
contempt or obiivion.’ 

Bu: Dr. B. feldom, or never, contents himfelf with beftowing 
either praife or cenfure of that vague and genera] kind, which 
proves only the opznion, not the Ancwlege, of him who utters it. 
His encomium on the genius of Purcell is followed and fup- 
ported by a critical review and analyfis of a confiderable part of 
his productions, for the church, the theatre, and the chamber, 
which do honour, not only to the tafte, difcrimination, and 
knowlege of the writer, but alfo to his impartiality; for he 
points out defects as well as beauties. We cannot do more 
juttice to this excellent critique, than by laying before the 
reader, as a fpecimen, the author’s review of two of Purcell’s 
moft capital and beft known productions—his Ze Deum, and 


Jubilate. 

‘ The cuftom, fince the death of Purcell, of opening this magni- 
ficent hymn with an overture or fymphony, which Handel and 
Graun have done fo powerfully, renders the beginning of our coun- 
tryman’s compofition fomewhat abrupt, meagre, and inferior in dig- 
nity to the fubject; there is, however, a ftroke of genius, boldnefs, 
and effect, in the four laft bars of the firft line, where the difcords 
are firuck by the trumpets, and refolved by the violins, which 
marks the great mufician. 

* There is likewife a grandeur in the movement, and richnefs in 
the harmony of the chorus A//, all the earth doth worfhip thee, and 
the diftribution of the parts, in afcending after each other by the 
harmonic intervals of the perfeé&t chord, has a beautiful effect. Burt 
1 feems to me as if a// the compofers of this hymn had miftaken the 
cry of joy for that of forrow, in fetting To thee all angels cry aloud. 
Here Purcell, as well as Handel, has changed his key trom major to 
Minor, and in admirable modulation in itfelf, has given the move-~ 
ment a pathetic expreflion, which in reading and confidering the idea 
of that eternal laud and praife which the hierarchies and heavenly 


h . 
Holts offer up to the throne of God, it feems not to require. 
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¢ The Cherubin and Seraphin finging in duo, and the univerfaf 
acclaim of holy, are certainly moft h«ppily defigned, and expreffed 
with the energy of infpiration. ‘Lhe tranfient ftate of melody has, 
however, rendered this verfe ‘‘ The glorious company of the 
apoftles praife thee,” and, indeed, molt of the folo parts, fomewhat 
rude and inelegant. And it is chiefly in the chorufes and difpofition 
of the whole work, that Purcell is {till admirable, and will continue 
fo among Englifhmen, as long as the prefent language of this hymn 
fhali remain intelligible. 

<¢ Alfo the Holy Ghoft the comforter,” is a delightful fragment 
of harmony and melody, which time can never injure: and ** Thou 
art the King of glory,” in double fugue, is grand and mafterly, 
<< When thou tookeft upon thee,’’ and ‘* When thou hadft over. 
come the fharpnefs of death,’’ have permanent beauties of melody, 
contrivance, and expreflion, that are wholly out of the reach of 
fafhion. ‘his praife, however, does not include the divifion upon 
the word a//, Through the numberlefs miftakes of a bad copy, 
very great beauties are manifeft, in looking over the fcore from 
“© Thou fitteft at the right hand of God,” to «* Ever, world without 
end.” I_fhall only inftance the divifion on the word glory; indeed, 
the whole movement of ‘* O Lord fave thy people,” in which the 
found is truly an eche to the fenfe; and, in the expreflion of the 
words, ** Lift them up for ever,”’ is admirable. 

« The whole verfe, ‘* Vouchfafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 
without fin,” to ** as our truit is in thee,” is fo incorrectly printed, 
that it is hardly poffible to know the author’s defign, with refpect 
to harmony; however, much expreflion is difcoverable in the voice 
part, and the fupplication at the words ‘* have mercy upon us,” is 
truly pathetic. ‘lhe fhort fugue ‘* let me never be confounded,” 
though regular, might have been written by a man of lefs genius 
than Purcell. 

‘ The beginning of the Yud:late is well calculated to difplay a 
fine performer, and, therefore, the military caft which is given to 
the whole air, by the pointed notes, may be proper; but J muft own, 
that I never was partial to that ftyle of movement; yet Parcell, and 
all his cotemporaries in England, were fo much of a different opinion, 
that it prevails too much in all their works. 

«© Be ye fure that the Lord,” &c. if fung with tafte and feeling, 
will always be good Mufic, and fo will the next movement, as long 
as the art of Mufic fhall be had in reverence. 

< In the verfe, ‘* for the Lord is gracious,” Purcell has difplayed 
his uncommon powers of expreflion, particularly at ‘* his mercy is 
everlafting,’’ which feems to me exquifite compofition. The Glia 
Patri, alla Pak/ftrina, but more animated, perhaps, than any move- 
ment that Paleftrina was ever allowed to compofe, is full of fuch 
fcience and contrivance, as muficians cava alone properly eftimate ; 
but the general effect of the whole is fo glorious and fublime, as 
muft charm into rapture the moft ignorant, as well as the moft 
learned hearer.’ 

A fimilar examination is next beftowed on the ORPHEUS 


BRITANNICUs, in which © were treafured up the fongs from 
whic 
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which the natives of this ifland received their firft great delight 
and impreffion from the vocal mufic of ‘a fingle votce.’ 

‘ Before that period we had cultivated madrigals and fongs in 

arts, with diligence and fuccefs; but in all fingie fongs, till thofe 
of Purcell appeared, the chief effects were produced from the words, 
not the melody. For the airs, till that time, were as unformed and 
mifhapen, as if they had been made of notes fcattered about by 
chance, inftead of being caft in an elegant mould.’ 

Among thefe fongs, the author has particularly diftinguifhed 
“ Fyrom rofy bowers :"— 

‘It feems,’ tays he, ‘ as if no one of his productions was fo ele- 
vated, fo pleafing, fo expreflive, and throughout fo perfect, as this. 
The variety of siovement, the artful, yet touching modulation, and, 
above all, the exquifite expreflion of the words, render it one of the 
mott affecting compofitions extant, to every Exglifhman who regards 
Mufic not merely as an agreeable arrangement and combination of 
founds, but as the vehicle of fentiment, and voice of paflion. 

‘ There is more elegant melody, more elaborate harmony, more 
ingenious contrivance, in the motion and contexture of the feveral 

arts in the works of many great compofers; but to the natives of 
England, who know the full power of our language, and feel the 
force, {pirit, and fhades of meaning, which every word bears accord- 
ing to its place in a fentence, and the fituation of the fpeaker, or 
finger, I muft again repeat it, this compofition will have charms and 
effects, which, perhaps, Purcell’s Mufic only can produce.’ 

With refpeét to Purcell’s models for vocal mulic, Dr. B. 
‘ thinks he can perceive: obligations which he had to Cariffimi, 
in the beft of his recitatives, and to Lulli in the worft; and it 
manifeftly appears, that he was fond of Stradella’s manner of 
writing, though he never feems to have pillaged his paflages.’ 

Atter having given value and authority to his praife of Purcell 
by a candid examination of his defects, he marks, we think 
with great juftice and exacinefs, his peculiar and charateriftic 
merit: 

‘ Mufic was manifeftly on the decline, in England, during the 
feventeenth century, till it was revived and invigorated by Purcell, 
whofe genius, though leis cultivated and polifhed, was equal to that 
of the greateft mafters on the continent. And though his dramatic 
ftyle and recitative were formed in a great meafure on French 
models, there is a latent power and force in his expreffion of Englith 
Words, whatever be the fubjeét, that will make an unprejudiced 
native of this ifland feel, more than all the elegance, grace, and re- 
fnement of modern Mulic lefs happily applied, can do. And this 
pleafure is communicated to us, not by the fymmetry or rhythm of 
modern melody, but by his having fortified, lengthened, and tuned, 
the true accents of our mother-tongue; thole notes of paffion, 

which an inhabitant of this ifland would breathe, in fuch fituations 
as the words he has to fet, defcribe. And thefe indigenous ex- 
Predlions of pailion, Purcell had the power to enforce by the energy 


fab ations which, on fome occalions, was bold, affecting, and 
ublime, 
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The author then enters into a comparifon of Purcell with the 
beft contemporary muficians of Europe, Cariffimi, Stradella 
Scarlatti, and Luli; and with refpect to our great mufical idol, 
Handel, nothing, in our opinion, can be more juft than the 
following remark, which clofes this article: 

‘ Handel, who flourifhed in a lefs barbarous age for his art, has 
been acknowledged his fuperior in many particulars * ; but in none 
more than the art and grandeur of his chorufes, the harmony and 
texcure of his organ fugues, as well as his great ftyle in playing that 
inftrument; the majetty of his hautbois and grand concertos, the 
ingenuity of the accompaniments to his fongs and chorufes, and even 
in the general melody of the airs themfelves; vet in che accent, 
paffion, and expreilion of Engli/b words, the vocal Mufic of Purcell 
is, fometimes to my feelings, as fuperior to Handel’s as an original 
poem to a tranflation.’ 

This chapter is concluded with an account of the progrefs 
of the Violin in England, to the end of the Jaft century, 

Cuap. VIII. Of the Mufic of Italy in the CHURCH and 
CHAMBER, during the Seventeenth Century.—Here the author 
pays his tribute of hiftorical reipect to the profound Canonists, 
who diftinguifhed themfelves fo remarkably in this century; and 
who, as he obferves, from/an ambition to excel in fuch diffi- 
cult undertakings, feem to have devoted as great 4 portion of 
their lives to thefe labours, as holy men ever did to fevere acts 
of piety and devotion, in order to be canonized, 

Thofe who have any veneration for theie nuge difficiles, will 
here wonder and admire; thofe who have not, will wonder and 
fmile. The hiftorian himfelf has too much tafte to be of the 
former party. He gives us, however, an amufing account of 
the great matters of this * mufical artil/ery,’ and iheir extraordi- 
nary feats;—particularly, a Canon to the words, J/los tuos mi- 
fericordes oculos ad nos converte, with the refolution in more than 
two thoufand ways, for 2, 3, 4, and § voices, Rome, 1629, 
It confifts only of a few fimple notes, which are inverted, fung 
in moto contrario, in greater and lefs prolation, in major and 
minor keys, and in every poffible way, without changing the 
intervals, yet ftill the Canon is preferved inviolable. For our 
part, we fhould have felt very little concern, if we had been 
informed that it burft in the experiment. We are plain and 
peaceful men, who, loving neither perplexity, noife, nor mif- 
chief (a little /iterary mifchief, of courfe, excepted), profefs no 
very great refpect for canons of any fort, mufical, or mili- 
tary ;—we had almoft added,—or ecclefiaftical. 

The hiftorian proceeds to point out the names and merits of 
other eminent compofers, who, in the learned ftyle of the 
16th century, continued to write fugues in their maffes and 
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motets, that have been juftly admired for their correctnefs of 
harmony and defign; marking, as he goes, with his accuftomed 
precifion, thofe nuances of improvement, which form the moft 
interefting features in the hiftorical delineation of every art. 

Divifious, in motets, for a fingle voice, began, ahout this 
time, to be long and numerous. Aéotetti paffeggiati, a Voce fola, 
were publifhed by KapsperGeR at Rome, in 1612, which 
feem the firft folo anthems in which divifions bad place. A 
fpecimen of this kind is given; and 4 1s a very Curious circum~ 
flance, that, at the clofes, where a fhake on the fecond of the 
key is now expected, it is here written at full length in femi- 
quavers, 0” one note ; and this, Dr. B. informs us, was not the 
caprice of an individual, but occurs in other compofitions, and 
appears to have been the eftablifhed hake of the times. 
finger, who performed this iteration of the fame note rapidly 
and diftin@ly, was admired, we fuppofe, for the brilliancy of 
his jolt. 

The remainder of the chapter is taken up by an account of 
Frefcobaldi, and other eminent organifts of chai period ;—of the 
introduction of Chamber Duetts, by Bononani, Steffani, Ciariy 
and others, among which ihofe of DURANTE, in particular, 
are {poken of in terms of the higheft praife ;—and, laftly, of the 
principal books on the theory or practice of Mufic, of which 
Dr. B. has given a chronolog:cal lift, from 1600 to the be- 
ginning of the prefent century. A plate is added, of frag- 
ments, or mufica! phrafes, taken from the beft fecular compofers 
of the time, in order to enable the reader to form a judgment of 
the ftate of melody in Italy, during the early part of the laft cen- 
tury, * before it was purified and polifhed in the theatre, or 
ri and embellifhed by the genius of Carifiimi and Stra- 
della,’ 

From the fubject of the next chapter (No. 1X.), we may ven- 
ture to promife confiderable entertainment to every mufical 
reader, It traces the progres of the Violin in ITALY, from the 
10th century to the prefent time; and marks the origin of SONATAS 
and CONCERTOS, which now fucceeded to the dry and fancile{s 
Fanrastas, of which an account has already been given. 
The names of Coretyi and Tarrini will naturally catch the 
eye, and fix the attention of every reader who is acquainted with 
their works. We cannot withhold fome extracts from this part 
of the volume: 

‘ We are now arrived at a memorable zra for the violin, tenor, 
and vicloncello; when the works and performance of the admirable 
ArcanceLo Coretui rendered them refpeétable, and fixed their 
ufe and reputation, in all probability, as long as the prefent fyitem 
of Mufic fhall continue to delight the ears of mankind. Indeed, 
this moft excellent mafter had the happinefs of enjoying part of his 


fame during mortality; for fcarce a cotemporary mufical writer, 
Ff4 hiftorian, 
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hiftorian, or poet, neglected to celebrate his genius and talents; and 
his productions have contributed longer to charm the lovers of 
Mufic by the mere powers of the bow, without the affiftance of the 
human voice, than thofe of any compoler that has yet exified. 
Haydn, indeed, with more varied abilities, and a much more crea- 
tive genius, when inftruments of all kinds are better underftood, 
has captivated the mufical world in, perhaps, a ftill higher degree; 
but whether the duration of his favour will be equal to that of Co- 
relli, who reigned fupreme in all concerts, and excited undiminithed 
rapture full half a century, mutt be left to the determination of time, 
and the encreafed rage of depraved appetites for novelty.’ 

All this is furely true and candid; and in the folowing cha- 
racter of Corelli’s compofitions, their comparative exceilence is 
marked with juft difcrimination : 

‘ To attempt to give a character here of Corelli’s compofitions, 
which have been fo long heard and univerfally admired, may to 
many of my readers appear wholly ufeleis; yet as they are thrown 
afide as antiquated lumber by fome, and regarded as models of per- 
feClion by others, my with to rank each mufician in his true place, 
with equity and fairnefs, inclines me to make a few reflections on 
the genius and works of this maiter, before J quit the fubjeé. 

‘ As Corelli originally ityled the fecond and fourth opera of his 
fonatas, Balletti da Camera, from the dancing and familiar move- 
ments contained in them; the firft and third fet, from their gravity 
of ftyle and movement, may be called Senate da Chiefa. ‘The fame 
diftinction may be made with propriety in his concertos, and even 
folos ; the firlt eight of the former, and fix of the latter, being much 
more folemn and ecclefiaftical than the reit. 

¢‘ With regard to the intrinfic worth of his four books of fonatas 
at prefent, notwithftanding the exquifite pleafure they may have 
2fforded myfelf and others of my age, during youth, it is very much 
diminifhed by the general improvement of melody, knowledge of 
the bow, and boldnefs of modulation, which have freed invention 
from former fhackles, and generated new ideas and effe&ts. Indeed, 
during the time of Corelli, and long after, every one who knew the 
mechanical laws of harmony, however ignorant of the violin, fet 
about compofing fonatas, folos, and concertos, for it; but the great 
mafters of that infirument, whofe genius and invention have kept 
pace with their hand, have now nearly crufhed all fuch infipid and 
impotent attempts. 

* Corelli’s Solos, as aclaffical bool for forming the hand of a 
young practitioner on the violin, has ever been regarded as a mott 
ufeful and valuable work, by the greatelt mafters of that inftrument. 
TI was told by Mr. Wifeman at Rome, that when he firft arrived in 
that city, about twenty years after Corelli’s deceafe, he was inform- 
ed by ieveral perfons who had been acquainted with him, that his 
opera quinta, on which all good fchools for the violin have been 
fince founded, coft him three years to revife and correct. ‘Tartint 
formed all his fcholars on thefe folos; and Signor Giardini has 
told me, that of any two pupils of equal age and diipofition, if the 
one was to begin his ftudies by Corelli, and the other by Geminiani, 
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or any other eminent mafter whatever, he is fure that the firft would 
become the beft performer. _ ' 

« The Concertos of Corelli feem to have withftood all the attacks 
of time and fafhion with more firmnefs than any of his other works. 
The harmony is fo pure, fo rich, and fo grateful; the parts are fo 
clearly, judicioufly, and ingenioufly difpofed ; and the effect of the 
whole, from a large band, {o majettic, folemn, and fublime, that 
they preclude all criticifm, and make us forget that there is any 
other Mulic of the fame kind exifting.’ 


This character of the Concertos, in particular, and their eruda 
viridifque fenecélus, appears to us to be as juft as it is well ex- 
prefl:d. Ihe author’s refict:on on the caufes which promote 
longevity, or haften the period of obfoletenefs, in Mutfic, is too 
good to be paffed over unnoticed ; but we cannot make room for 
every pafloge that we are tempted to tranfcribe. 

Some entertaining anecdotes relative to this mafter, and not 
hitherto made public, are given by Dr. B.; which, it feems, 
were communicated to him by a friend, who had committed 
them to paper, from a converfation with Geminiani, a few years 
before the death of that mufician. 

The mufical reader will probably receive equal entertainment 
from the account of the admirable TARTINI; but for this, the 
jpatia inigua of our journal oblige us to refer him to the work 
itfelf. 

Cuap. X. Treats of the Pregre/s of Muficin GERMANY during 
the feventeenth Century; where, among many mufical theorifts 
and compofers, the nigh charaéter which Dr, B. has given of 
Keiser, leads us to wonder, that his name and works fhould 
be fo little known in this country. We here obferve a flight 
miftike of memory, that feems to have efcaped the author. 
Keifer is here faid to have been the firft mafter of Hafle; but 
in the German Tour, vol. I. p. 350. Hafle himfelf, in a conver- 
fation with the author, is faid to have afferted the contrary. 

The fubject of the next Chapter is the State of Mufic in FRANCE 
during the 17th Century. And here, of cousfe, the celebrated 
Luu is the principal, or rather the fingle, figure; mufic 
having been but little cultivated in that kingdom, till his operas 
were honoured with the patronage of Louis XIV. and excited 
the attention of the pubiic. A curious anecdote here occurs 
relative to the death of this compofer, occafioned by a contufion 
of his foot, which, in the agonizing efforts of keeping a French 
band together, he ftruck violently, inftead of the floor, with his 
cane. A mort:fication followed. 

‘ Hig confeffor refufing to give him abfolution unlefs he would 
burn the opera of Achille &F Polixene, which he was compofing for 
the ftage, he confented, and this new mufic was committed to the 
flames. A few days after, being a little better, one of the young princes 
of Vendome went to fee him: ‘* Why, Baptifte,” fays he, ** have 
you 
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you been fuch a fool as to burn your new opera, to humoura gloomy 
prieft?”? ** Huth, hufh.? fays Lulli, ‘* I have another copy of ii,” 
However, a few days after, he was not only obliged to fubmit to the 
will of his confeflor, but of death himfelf, who terminated his 
exiftence, March the 22d, 1637, at fifty-four years of age.’ 

We are alio here repaed with a mott fine ‘ular account from 
M. Laborde’s Effai fur la Mufique. of La Maurin, one of 
Lulli’s fingers. “This ext: aordin a Siren of tne French opera 
was * equally fond of both fexes; fourht and loved Ike a man, 
and refifted and fell like a woman.’ She married a young buf 
band—ran away with a fencing-malter, of whom fhe learned 
the fmall-fword, and became i. excellent fencer — foon after, 
feduced a young perfon of her own /ex—f(et fire to the convent 
in which the girl’s friends had confined her, carried her off in 
triumph——was condemned to die for this offence, bur efcaped 
by the reftoration of the young woman to her friends. — Went 
to Paris—became an opera-fin; er—caned every man who af- 
fronted her—killed three in healewnend, after other adventures, 
quitted the flage, was feized with a fit of devotion, recalled her 
hufband, and pafled with him the Jaft vears of her life in a very 
pious manner, dying in 1707, at the age of thirty four! 

In the twelfth and daft Chapter of this volume, our hiftorian 
purfues the progrets of Church Mu/ic in England, from the death 
of Purcell to our own times. And bere, among other eminent 
church compofers, a diftinguifhed wide is allotted to the ad- 
mirable CroFtj; and full jaltice is done to his merit, by a 
review of fuch tr. anthems as appear to the author to be mol 
excellent. What Dr. B. here fays, by way of preface to thefe 
remarks, we quote with the more pleafure, as it may ferve for a 
general character of his criticifm throughout the work; 

‘ Nothing is more eafy than to praife or condemn in the grofs, 
and by a fingle epithet pronounce a compofition, or even the whole 
works of an author, exquifite, or deteftable; but as few produtions, 
by profeffors of eminence, are equally perfect, or totally devoid of 
merit, itis my with to difcriminate, and my cultom to aflign fpecific 
reafons for cenfure or panegy yric.’ 

This rule of criticifm is ftri€ily adhered to in the obfervations 
which follow. Among thefe, one occurs, which, for the plea~ 
fantnefs, as well as juttnefs, of the comparifon, deferves parti- 
cular notice, Of the movement, pager, in vol. I. of Dr. 
Croft’s Anthems, Dr. B. remarks, that ¢ it ftill ftands its ground 
as an agrecable movement, except at the clofes, which, like 
the fleeves of a coat, change their fefhion more frequently than 
any other of its conttituent parts,’——It is juftly remarked of this 
compofer, that © his allegros are always more feeble than his 
fow movements. But more melody is neceflary, to fupport 


cheerfulnefs with decorum and dignity, than Croft, or -_ 
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the whole naiicn, could furnifh, during the firft twenty years 
of this century.’ 

WELDON, GREENE, Boyce, STANLEY, and NarRgEs, pafs 
next in veview, and cloie the chapter, and the volume. The 
fing-fong and Vauxhall levity, fo remarkable in fome of the 
anthems of Greene, is juftly cenfured; and the merit of that 
excellent mufician, Dr. Boyce, feems juftly and liberally charac- 
terized. 

In the author’s account of the late AZr. Stanley, a juft tribute 
of commendation and re{peét is paid to an admirable performer, 
a * natural and pleating compofer,’ and a fenfible and amiable 
man. 

We mift not-omit to notice a valuable ornament of this 
volume—a /:ontifpiece engraved by Bartolozzi, and defigned by 
Mr. Burney, from the following original verbal painting of our 
hiftorian : 

‘Ic is dificult to determine which is moft injurious to Mufic, or 
the greateft impediment to its improvement, the pedantry which 
draws us back to afelefs and exploced cuftoms, or wanton and licen- 
tious innovation, which quits the true and fundamental principles of 
the art, in order to purfue vifionary {chemes of reformation and fin- 
gularity. Good Mutic is ever to be found between thefe two ex- 
tremes; and though Pedantry takes hold of one hand, in order to 
draw her back to ruiticity or exploged learning; and Innovation 
feizes the other to drag her trom the right path, into the company of 
caprice, affectation, and fingularity; fhe purfues her flow and fteady 
courie towards taite, elegance, fimplicity, and invention, under the 
guidance of Judgment and Science *.’ 

In this elegant decoration, the perfonifications, particularly 
thofe of Pedantry, and Innovation, are happily and clearly mark- 
ed. The whole is a beautiful groupe, of figures feparately beaue 
tiful; and, in every refpeét, juftice appears to have been done 
to the thought of the writer by the defigner, and to the expre/fion 


of the defigner by the engraver. 
[ The 4th Vol. in our next. ] Anon. (Twin8) 
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Art. 1X. A Supplemental Volume of Bifhop Warburton’s Works.— 
Article concluded. See Review for October lait, p. 35%. 


UR theological readers will recolleé&t, that it was the objec 

of Bifhop Warburton, in the preceding books of the Divine 
Legation, to demonftrate, that a future flate of rewards and punifh- 
ments was not taught by Mojes. To ftrengthen his vatt argu- 
ment, and to coafirm a pofition from which he deduced the 
divine miffion of the Jewith lawgiver, he undertakes, in the 
gth and laft book, to prove that /ife aud immortality is brought to 
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light by the Gospe alone. Here, as in the fix books formerly 


pubiifhed *, the R R. Author takes a wide range; and under the 
aufpices of his favourite, Mofes, commences his demonftration 
with fome account of the formation of Eve from Adam’s rib, 
After ftopping a fhort time to develope the important dotrine 
of the rib, and to explain the phrafe, created in the image of God, 
he proceeds to inform us, that * the firft pair were not imme. 
diately on their creation put into paradife, but had a ftate and 
condition on earth preceding that jupernatural eft.blifhment, 
and that in this ftite they were the fudjeéts of natural religion.’ 
This ftate, he fuppofes, continued for a confiderable time: but 
Mofes neither fays nor intimates eny fuch thing. So much the 
better for the demonttration. [he B thop defires no ftronger 
proof than the filence of Scripture: for he adds (p. 69.), © Scrip. 
ture has this advantage over human compofitions, that it 
teacheth as preciiely by whar it doth ot fay, «s by what it doth,’ 
W hat an admirable pofition fur a man who has a darling hypo- 
thefis to fupport, and who a: the fame time difcovers that the in- 
formation communicated in the tacred records is too {canty for 
his purpofe! It aififts him in iv pply:ng the omiffions of the hifto- 
rian, and in afigning reafons tor thele om/ffions: but we fear 
that conjeclure and imagination, however plealing to the man 
of genius, will not always, in the abfence of evidence, make 
manifeft what is truth. 

Be this as it may, Bifhop W. cannot ** hai? without this peo 
tar +;” he therefore requefts us to keep in mind what Mofes, for 
wife reafons, did not fay, and which therefore he has faid for him, 
that man for a confiderable time had a natura! antecedent to his 
paradifaical ftate +, fince this is the very KEY or CLEW which 
is to open to us and lead us through all the recefles of the af 
and complete di/penfation of God to man. 

The Bithop confiders the advancement of our firft parents to 
the delightsfpnd privileges of Paradiie, as a reward for their 
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® For the 7th and 8th, thovgh their contents are mentioned both 
in the recafi/ulacion at the end of the 6th book, and at the beginning 
of this, do not appear to have been ever written; or if they were 
written, they are not publifhed, nor does the editor take notice of 
the Siatus which their abience occafions. 

+ SHAKESPEARE. 

t His reafon for this conjecture is curious: * It muft have been 
fome time before the garden of Eden could have been made fit for 
their reception.” But does it require more time to render a fmall 
{pot habitable, than the whole face of the earth? Is it not more 
probable, if we are to indulge conjefure, that confidering the unfit- 
nefs of the world at large, at its firlt creation, for the habitation of 
the firft pair, a fmall diftri€t was provided for their firlt refidence, 
better accommodated for the comfortable fupply of their wants than 
the world in general? 
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ghedience in a fate of nature; and that on their arrival here, 
they, commenced fubjects of revealed religion. “This we fhall not 
difpute with him, noi have we amp!e room and foace enough in 
our monthly pages, to allow us to notice every ihiny inthis work 
which might, be thought deferving of critical animadverfion ; 
but, en paffant, we would juft fuggeft, that Dr. W. does not 
appear to be tupported by his glorious prop, the filence of Scrip- 
jure, when he affirms afterward, * that on Adam’s ctiobedicnce 
of the command, man became mortal, a /ubje-t again of natural 
religion, and continued in this fubjeciton till the giving of the law. 
Every reader wili not ealily comprehend bow a rattonal creature, 
once enlightenened by revelation, can become again the fubject 
only of natural religion; nor be able to recencile the frequent 
manifeftations and revelations of the Deity to the parriarchs, 
recorded in the book of Genefis, with this part of the Bifhop’s 
hypothefis. Prophecy, which exifted under the patriarchs, 
clearly indicates the exiftence of revealed religion. 

Senfible, no doubt, that this objection would be urged 
againft him, he attempts to parry it with @ di/iindiion. © We 
(fays Dr. W ) diftinguifh between a@ /y/fem of revealed religion, 
and occafiona! communications of the Divine will to man.’ 
Dr. W. may d:finguifh; bute few, we apprehend, will enter 
into fo very nice a diftinétion, A creature to whom God 
makes only occafional communications of his will, muft furely be 
a fubject of revealed religion; and as thefe are from a Being of 
infinite wifdom, they muft always be difpenfed, not with a 
chaotic irregularity, but according to fome fixed plan or fyftem. 
The gradual developement of the purpofes of the Divine Being 
re(pecting the Chriftian falvation, by a regular feries of predic- 
tions, may be adduced to prove che exiftence of fome kind of 
f\ftem in the revelation of the Divine will to the patriarchs. 
But whether Adam, on his expulfion from Paradife, in confe- 
quence of difobeying the pofitive command, tne odfervance of 
which was to be the condition of immortality, became the fubje& 
of mere natural religion or not, it is manifeft trom the Mofaic 
account, that the free gift of immortality was forfeited and 
withdrawn, We fhall proceed then to 
_ Chap. 2. which treats of redemption, or the means by which 
immortality was recovered. Under this head, tse learned 
Bithap difplays his orthodoxy, affirming * the death of Chritt to 
be an expiatory facrifice, procuring atonement by fome fort of 
fatisfadtion ;’ and to affift his recders in comprehending this doce 
trine (unlike that delivered by St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 19 } thar God, 
inftead of requiring a jatisfaction from anorher, was in Chriff 
reconciling the world UNTO HIMSELF), ene Bifhop tubjoius an 
enlarged hiftory of the oricin and nature of facr.fices, which he 
Cuntludes to be of human invention, and to be nothing more 
than 
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than a kind of {peaking by action in aid of words. He fupporté 
this pofition with fome good argum<nts; and the only matter 
which feems to oppofe itfelf to it, is the 4ch chapter of Genefis, 
where facrifices are firft mentioned. Here the children of Adam 
are not merely reprefented as bringing thetr ‘refpective offerings 
to the Lord ; but the Deity is introduced as making known his 
acceptance of that of the one, and his rejection of chat of the other 
(ver. 4. and 5.), which feems to carry with it an intimation, 
that thefe ruftic facrificers had received certain rules for facri- 
ficing, and had been informed how to judge cf trem being ac. 
cepted. We fpeak with diffidence on the fubje@t, and fhould 
rejoice to fee it fully and ably diicufled. 

Vicarious facrifices are not fo eafily deducible from human 
reafon as the euchariffical and the propitiatory, or precatory, 
The former are confidered as an abufe of tne origina! rite; but 
how then came they to make fo con{picuous a part in the ritual 
of Mofes? Let Drs Warburton fpeak for himfelf: 

‘ Mofes, in pity of his People (whofe idolatry, during his fhort 
abfence, had fo incenfed the God of I[frael, as to make it appre- 
hended, by their Leader, that they would be totally abandoned, if 
not inftantly deftroved), tranfported with the patriot paffion, and 
mifled by the principles he had brought from Egypt, concerning 
VICARIOUS DEVOTEMENTS, thus addreffes the Lord: Yet now, if 
thou wilt, forgive their fins: and if not, blot me. I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou haft written. ‘Lo tis the God cf [irae! replies (bat 
on the principles ot his own prior Zaw, the Law or Nature; the 
Ritual Law being already planned indeed, but not given and re- 
ceived),—‘* WHOEVER HATH SINNED AGAINST ME, Him will 
Lt blot out of my book*.”? As much as to fay, * The La of Nature 
allows not of vicarious atonements; buc ordains, that the man who 
tranfgrefleth fhall himfelf bear the punifhment of his iniquity; a 
punifhment which no man deferves for the faults of another, unlefs 
he be partaker of the guilt, by joining in the tranfgreffion.” 

* But felf-love, aided by fuperitition, made men feek for pardon 
of their own fins in the fuffcrings of others. When God gave the 
Law of Nature, he did not permit bis creatures to change the means 
he had ordained for pardon and reconciliation. But when he or- 
dained the Mo/aic Law, by which many benefits of mere grace, as 
well as others of Dest, were beftowed, he might, for breaches in the 
condition annexed to thofe of mere grace, well and equitably make 
the terms of pardon different from thofe he had before eltablifhed for 
breaches in the condition annexed to thofe of Debt. 

‘ Thus we fee how Revetarion triumphs; while every attack 
upon it produceth, in fome new difcovery of the amazing wildom 
in the various parts of the Difpenfation, fome further evidence of 
its Truth and Divinity. We have thewn with what fuperiot 
fagacity, as well as indulgence, many harmlefs praétices of Gen- 
tiliim were introduced into the Mofaic Ritual. But to manifelt to 
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the World what ufe divine Wifdom can make even of the worft 
rubbith of Paganifm, vicaRIOUS SacriFices, condemned by the 
Law of Nature, as abfurd and fuperftitious, it changed, when 
brought into the Mofaic Ritual, their very nature ; and, in that re- 
vealed Syftem, made them provifionary and reafonable*! 

He further adds, ‘ The vicARI0US SACRIFICE is founded on 
reafon, when directed to the Afofaic and Chriftian fyftems ; how 
abufive and abfurd foever, when practifed in the offices of Paw 

ifm.’ 

"We by no means approve of this fentiment. The Bifhop 
has ufed ftrong ierms, but he has not ereéted a folid foundation 
for his opinions. Such reafoning will not convince unbelievers. 
The fuperftru@ure which he has erected on it, is, in many 
parts, weak and tottering. 

Much of that which follows, is taken from his Di/courfe on the 
Nature and End of the Lord's Supper (fee vol. V. of the Works) ; 
we fhall therefore pats it over, only briefly remarking, that 
Dr. W. is not juftified in faying, * that in allufion to Pagan 
feafts on facrifices, Chrift inftituted his fupper;’? when our Lord 
himfelf gives fo different an account of it. The Evangelifts, 
who record its inftitution, fay nothing that is in the leaft like it, 

After enlarging on the arbitrary means (ihe facrifice of Chrift) 
of recovering the forfeited inneritance of immortality, the author 
notices in the 3d Chapter, what he calls the mew condition on 
which this fecond grant is made, Here he infifts, that © as the 
firft condition was the obdfervance of a POsiIT1VE COMMAND, the 
new condition annexed to the recovered bleffing mutt be a Posr- 
TIVE COMMAND likewife.” But we do not perceive any force 
in his reafoning. It is all built on a mere hypozhefis, © that 
the performance of moral duty was the condition already appro- 
prdpriated, by natural religion, to the procurement of God’s 
favour.’ As finners, however, incapable of the perfection of 
moral duty, we ought to delight in being told, that the new 
condition of immortality is not /omcething to be done, but fomething 
to be believed; yet, to fay the truth, we cannot much relifh this 
apparent + feparation of what God has joined together, believing 

and 


* See the quarto edition of the Works, vol. III. p. 665. 

t We only fay, apparent, for we muft not charge Dr. W. with 
maintaining faith in oppofition to good works; yet his words, © not 
Something to be done, but /omething to be believed,’ are a little in this 
tyle; whereas the N. T. enjoins /omething to be believed, in order to 
Something being dome; or reprefents faith to confit in tuch a belief of 
the truth of the Chriftian fyitem, as begets a determined refolution to 
obey its moral injunctions. When Bifhop W. maintains the doGrine 
of juptification by faith alone, he does not mean to fay, that faith 
alone is neceflary. But his doctrine is, in fhort, this: We mutft have 
$cod works to entitle us to God’s favour indefinitely, and faith ta 
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and dsing. "Thofe who have perufed Dr. W.’s fermon, entitled, 
Salvation by Faith alone, will recollect it on reading fome parts 
of this chapter, and wonder it was not referred to by his R, R, 
Editor. 

Having ftated his notions refpecting Juftification by Faith, 
the Bifhop advances, in chapter 4. to the Doc?rine of Grace, 
On this fubjeét, however, he fays little, contenting him. 
felf with referring to a treatife fo entitled (fee Works, vol. 4.), 
Nor fhall we make any particular remarks on it, but merely 
tranfcribe the following paflige, with the filent criticifm of 
Icalics. © Under the Gofpel, our blefled Redeemer hath mi. 
nutely explained al! that relates to the perfon and to the opera- 
tions of the Divine Difpenfer, called the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father and the Son have, for the further fecurity of this re. 
covered blefling, been pleafed to affaciate with themfelves in the ade 
miniftration of this ceconomy.’ Works, vol. III. p.7o1. 

Chapter 5. treats of the extraordinary manner in which the 
Gofpel was propagated; or of Mrrac es, moft of which is 
tranfcribed from his fermon On the Re/urrection (Works, vol. V. 
Pp. 473-), only with a little tran{polition of the order; and from 
that On the Fall of Satan (ubi fup. p. 417.). 

The 6th and laft chapter, which is on Prophecy, and left un- 
finifhed, is likewife to be found in the works already publifhed 
by Bifhop Warburton. (See Sermon on the Rife and Fall of Anti- 
chrijt, vol. IV. p. 439.) 


Thus have we gone through the laft book, or rather frag-- 


ment of the laft book, of the Divine Legation of Mofes; a work 
in the former parts of which the author has brought together fo 
much learning, and evinced fuch great ingenuity, that they muf 
always excite admiration, though they will not always procure 
conviction. This laft book, however, has not the merit.of the 
foregoing: ’tis the ebbing of the tide. Bp. Warburton evidently 
grew tired of his undertaking, the vigour of his mind abated; 
to fave the labour of compofition, he tranfcribed *; and inflead 
of digging in the quarries of original invention, he contents 
himfelf with working over his old materials. 


—— 





entitle us to the particular reward of eternal life. The former (he fays) 
are neceffary to render men fubjecs of juftification by faith alone. But how 
does this account of meriting the Divine favour by natural religion, 
previous to faith being fuperinduced to juttify, agree with the doc- 
trine of the church, which teaches, that all works done before faith 
in Chrift, partake of the nature of fin? See Art. 13. 


* This is more probable than the account given by his R. R. 


Editor in the advertifement prefixed to the Works; for the order ia 
which Dr. Warburton publifhed his writings, will not fupport 
Bishop Hurd’s conjecture, 
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To the Divine Legation, in the quarto edition of the 
Bithop’s Works, a copious Jndex is annexed, which ought to have 
5 been given with this fupplemental volume, and accommodated 
, to the octavo editions of the D. L. 

Three fermons follow. The ift is entided, Chrift’s Legacy of 
Prace to his Difciples: preached at Kenfington, before the King, 
. 1754, from John, xiv. 27. which is fcarcely. worthy of War-~ 
. burton. The 2d is entitled, IJniguity the Caufe of Unbelief: 
» | preached at Lincoln’s Inn, 1759, from Matthew, xxiv. 12. 
fubject more animating to the author than the former, and 
which he has more ably treated. Infidelity was the game which 
he delighted to purfue. He never ftarts it without exhaufting 
his quiver in the chafe. The 3d fermon is entitled, True 
‘Chriftians the Salt of the Earth: preached before the King in 
1769, from Matt. v. 13. In this difcourfe, politics and religion 
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, are blended together. “The Englith populace are defcribed, and 
the clergy indire&tly admonifhed. Perhaps the exaggerated de- 4 
C {cription of the former, and the hints given to the latter, will be 


amufing to our readers, 

‘Inftead of that mode/fy, by which the Englifh Populace, till af 
n Jate, have been fo advantageouily diftinguifhed, a cenforial fpirit, 
not of their hearts but of their heads, hath got poffeflion of them. 
They erect themfelves into Controllers of the condu& of their Go- 
j ,vernors; they prefcribe laws to the Legiflaturej and rife in tumults 
againft the fentence of public Juitice. In profperity they are in- 
folent; in adverfity, Outrageous. A People turbulent and fervile ; 
mutinous and corrupt; impatient in want; improvident in abun- 
dance; and equally unawed by the uplifted hand of Heaven and the 
Magiftrate.’ . 

Refpecting the clergy, he obferves : 

‘ If ever the Sa/t of this facred order fhould become vapid (which 
Heaven avert!) by a coldnefs for Yruth and an indifference for 
Letters, one may eafily guefs what contrivances will be employed, 
and to how little purpofe, to preferve appearances, when the virtue 
and efficacy of things are loft. 

‘ An affefted MopERATION will try to foften, when it cannot 
warm, that rigid coldnefs; and a bluth of mopesty will be affunted 
to animate that lifelefs indifference. But thefe painted virtues will 
not bear the weather: this moderation will fade, and betray thé 
pallid hue of 1gNoRANCE; and this mode/ty foon appear to be only 
: the varnifh of scerTICIsM.’ | 
v The Direélions for the Study of Theology, Part 1*. which im- 
Mediately {ucceed thefe three pofthumous fermons, deferve the 
attention of the theological ftudent. No one was better qua’i- 
fied than Warburton to lay down the map of the country over 


which he propofes to travel, or to dire& his courfe of ftudy. 
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By a careful perufal of the books here recommended, a young 
man may lay a good foundation for becoming an able divine, 

Speaking of pulpit oratory, Dr. W. obferves, 

‘ A pathetic addrefs to the paflions and affections of penitent 
hearers, perhaps the moft operative of all thefe various fpecies of 
inftrvétion, is that in which the Englifh Pulpit, notwithftanding all 
its other fuperior advantages, 1s moft defective. Here, the perfuafive 
is apt to be barren of reafoning; and the pathetic to degenerate into 
cant. A perfeét model of this kind we mutt feek for abroad. Nor 
need-we be long to feek, though we be forced to take up witha 
Papift, and, what is worfe, a Jefuir—the celebrated Bourdaloue, 
who, to the moft perfect fublime and pathetic, has occafionally added 
all the force of reafon in the fimpleit and moft beautiful method, in 
which will be found many excellent ftrokes of /criptural criticifm, 
and moral divinity, which fo much ennobled the works of the two 
Englifh Preachers above recommended for the execution of their 
feveral methods *,’ 

The volume concludes with a number of fhort notes on 
Neal’s Hiftory of the Puritans, entered in the margin of an 
edition of that work in the library of Durham +. Some of thefe 
are trifling; in others, he properly notices the miftakes into 
which Neal has fallen, and he frequently takes the liberty of 
animadverting, with fome little feverity, on the poor Puritans, 
and their hiftorian. On the whole, they are fuch notes as a 
man might eafily compofe while drinking his coffee.—See notttar 


ott 





Art. X. Philofophical Tranfa@ions, Vol. xxix. Parth 
[ Article continued. | 


MATHEMATICAL and MECHANICAL PAPERS 


Art.1. Defcription of an Improvement in the Application of the 
Quadrant of Altitude to a Celeflial Ghbe, for the Refolution of 
Problems dependent on Azimuth and- Altitude. By Jou 
SMEATON, F.R.S. 


rFENHERE are few among the inftruments and machines 

which have been contrived to explain and _ illuftrate 
{cience, that fulfil their intent better, or that reprefent the 
motions which they were defigned to iiluftrate, in a more 
natural manner, than the terreftrial and celeftial globes. But not- 





* Clarke and Barrow. 

+ ‘ Extract from a letter of the Bifhop of Gloucefter (Dr. War- 
burton) to me, Feb. 26, 1765. R. W.’ 7 

‘¢ —— Neal’s Hiftory of the Puritans, in three volumes, now 12 
the library at Durham, which in one of my refidencies I took home 
to my houfe, and, at breakfaft-time, filled the margins quite through; 
which I think to be a full confutation of all his falfe faéts, and partial 


reprefertations.”’ 
withftanding 
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withftanding their good performance, in general, there are fome 
parts of their office which they perform more fatisfactorily than 
others; and among thofe in which they are deficient, none are 
fo remarkable as the means by which they exhibit the altitudes 
and azimuths of celeftial objets: and to thefe purpofes, Mr. 
Smeaton Ss improvements chiefly apply. 

It is impoflible to convey a particular idea of the feveral parts 
of the apparatus by which Mr. Smeaton effects his purpofe, 
without drawings; but a general notion of it may be gained 
from what follows : 

Inftead of the thin flexible flip of brafs, which generally 
accompanies the globes, and is called the quadrant of altitude, 
Mr. Smeaton fubftitutes an arch of a circle, of the fame radius, 
breadth, and fubftance, as the brafs meridian, divided into de- 
grees, &c. in the fame manner as that circle is divided: and 
which, on account of its ftrengch, is not liable to be bent out of 
the plane of a vertical circle, as are the common quadrants of 
altitude which the makers now put to globes. That end of this 
circular arch at which the divifions begin, refts on the horizons 
being filed off {quare, to fit, and reft fteadily on it, throughout 
its whole breadth; and the upper end of the arch is firmly 
attached, by means of an arm, to a vertical focket, in fuch a 
manner, that when the lower end of the arch refts on the 
horizon, the lower end of this focket fhail reft on the upper edge 


of the brafs meridian dire@!y over the zenith of the globe. 


This focket is fitted to, and ground with, a fteel fpindle of 
the fame length; fo that it will turn freely on it without /hate; 
and the fteel fpindle has an apparatus attached to its lower end, 
by which it can be faftened, in a vertical pofition, to the brafs 
meridian, with its centre direétly over the zenith point of the 
globe. ‘The fpindle being fixed firmly in this pofition; and the 
iucket, which is attached to the circular arch, put on to it, and 
fo adjufted that the lower end of the arch juft refts on and fits 
ciofe to the horizon; it is evident that the altitude of any ob- 
jet, above the horizon, will be fhewn by the degree which it 
interfects on this arch, and its azimuth by that end of the arch 
which refts on tne horizon. 

Bcfice this improvement, which every one who is acquainted 
with the ufe of the globes will allow to be both ingenious and 
vieful, Mr. Smeaton direéts us to place the index, which is 
ufually fixed on one end of the axis, to point out the hour, in 
fuch a menner that its upper furface may move in the plane of 
the circle on which the hours are engraven, rather than above 
it, as it ufuaily does. Mr. Smeaton files off the end of this 
index to a circular arch, of the fame radius with the inner edge 
of the hour-circle; to which it is to fit very exaétly ; and a fine 
line is drawn on its upper furface, to determine the time by, 
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inftead of the tapering point which is generally ufed. By thefe 
means, Mr. Smeaton tells us, half minutes may be diftinguithed 
if the hour circle be four inches in diameter. 

After the globe has been rectified for the latitude of the place, 
the meridian is fometimes apt to flip; and, by that means, alter the 
rectification, while the operator is engaged in adjufting other parts 
of the apparatus: to prevent this, Mr. Smeaton fixes a crutch-like 
piece of wood to the pillar which fupports the fouthern point of 
the horizon, by a fort of univerfal jotnt, which permits it to 
move, to a certain extent, in any direction, without fhake. The 
other end of this crutch, being flit to a fufficient width and 
extent by a faw, may be made to embrace the brafs meridian, 
after the globe has been reétified to the latitude, and to clafp it 
very tightly, by means of a finger-fcrew which pafles through 
the two lips of the flit-end of the crutch. 


Art. 5th. On the Method of determining, from the real Prebabi- 
lities of Life, the Value of a contingent Reverfion in which Three 
Lives are involved in the Survivorfhip. By Mr. Wittiam 
MorGan. 


This paper is an appendix to, or rather a continuation of, 
the fabject of one which was given by Mr. Morgan in the 78th 
vol. of the Philofophical Tranfactions, and of which an account 
may be feen at p.141 of our Review for laft February. In 
that paper, Mr. Morgan gave the folutions of three cafes, which 
more commonly occur in the doctrine of furvivorfhips, where 
the ages of two perions only are concerned, from principles 
ftriGtly true; that is, from the real probabilities of life, derived 
from bills of mortality. In this paper, he has extended the 
fame made of inveftigation to one cafe, in which the ages of three 
perfons are concerned. “The cefe confidered is this: 

© Supp fing the ages of A, B, and C, to be given; to deter- 
mine, trom any table of obfervations, the [prefent] value of the 
fum S payable on the contingency of C’s furviving B, provided, 
the life cf A fhall be then exciné.’ 

The folution of this aueftion, like thofe in Mr, Morgan’s 
former paper, is given va principl:s which may be applied to 
any table of obfervations whatever; and proves, in the fulleft 
manner, that it is neither fafe nor neceflary to have recourfe, in 
any cafe, even when three lives are concerned, to De Moivie’s 
Hypothefis of Equal Decremenis. 


Art. 6th. Refult of Calculations of the Obfervations made at varicus 
Places of the Ectip/e of the Sun which happened on “fune 3d, 1788 
By the Rev. (JosePH Prazzi, C. R. Profeffar of Aftronomy 
in the Univer/uy of Palermo. | 
Tire author of this paper came over to England for the pur- 

pie of obtaining, from Mr. Ramiden, fome attronomical in- 
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fruments for the Obfervatory latelv eftablifhed at Palermo, in 
Sicily ; and the celebrity of this artitt’s name over moft parts of 
Europe, is fuch, that it was thought neceflary for M. Piazzi to 
remain in England till ‘the inftruments were made, rather than 
run the rifk of not obtaining them. Accdérdingly, he was de- 
tained here almoft two years. 

During this interval, M. Piazzi.amufed himfelf with col- 
leGting the obfervations which were made, in different parts of 
Europe, on the folar eclipfe that happened on the 3d of June 
1788, and calculating from them the difference of meridians be- 
tween the feveral places of obfervation, and Greenwich. 

The method which the Profeffor purfued, in deducing the 
geographical longitudes from the obfervations, was, by deter- 
mining the apparent time of the true conjundtion of the fun and 
moon, at each place, from the obferved times of the beginning 
and ending of the eclipfe, and then comparing each of thefe 
times with the time of conjunction deduced from the obfervation 
made by Dr. Mafkelyne at Greenwich. Where any doubt 
arofe, he deduced the time of the conjunction both by means of 
the parallactic angle, and by the method of parallaxes; and, 
fometimes, by a new method which has been given by M. 
Gerftner, in the Berlin Ephemeris for 1791. . The following 
Table contains the names of the feveral places where the eclipie 
was obferved, the name of the obferver, the apparent times of 
the beginning and end of the eclipfe at each place, the longitude 
of the place in times and, of courfe, the fubftance of the whole 


papery 





Place. Obferver. Beginning. End. Long. in Time. 





b. 4 ” b. , i b. 
Greenwich, Dr. Mafkelyne, [19 24 465/21 4 24,0] - - = © * 




















Loam-pit Hill, | Mr. Aubert, 19 34 41,9/21 ££ 20,3/0 © 3,2 We 
Oxford, - | Dr. Hornhby, 19 20 36,1;/20 54 400/00 5 1,8 We 
Dublin, - | Dr. Uther, 19 §6©§ «6465/20 27 42,110 25 13,4 We 
Mittau, - | M. Beitler, ar 20 160/23 8 52,0/1 34 §4,2 E. 
Berlin - | M. Bode, 20 23 9,0)22 14 32,0]0 §3 33,0 E. 
Vienna, - | M. Triefneker, [20 25 49,0}22 32 40,0;/8 § 43,5 E. 
Viviers, - | M. Flauzergaas, |} 19 26 38,0/21 25 41,0]0 18 41,7 E. 
Perinaldo, ~ {| M, Maraldi, 19 37 §9,0 Q 30 53,0 E. 
Rouen, - |M. Du Lague, at 7 35,0}9 4 2253 E. 
Milan, . begging ; 8 22,0 I 6 E 
M, Reggio, 9 4 $O/2r § 14,0/0 39 37:4 Le 
Bologna, - |M.Matteucci, | 19 55 1c,5)22 3 4%<s]0 45 28,0 E, 
adua, - | M. Chiminello, 19 §9 2¢,0] 22 6 s5801o 47 340 E. 
Warlaw, - | M. Byftrzyiki, 20 56 45,0)22 57 330)! 24 32,0 E. 
Prague, - |M. Srenadr, 20 28 29,0/22 21 35,010 §7 4257 E. 
Marfeilles, - | M. Bernard, 19 26 42,0/21 29 235510 21 30,2 E, 
Crefmuntter, M,. Fixlmillner, |20 15 29,0122 39 50;7/0 56 11,7 EB. 
Bagdad, - iM. Beauchamp; 122 3° §1,0\/23 26 19,c]/2 57 23.7 E. 
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METEOROLOGICAL, 


Art. IV. Obfervations on the Drynefs of the Year 1788. Ing 
Letter from the Rev. Mr. B. HUTCHINSON ¢o Sir Josepy 
Banks, Bart. P.R.S. 


In this paper, Mr. Hutchinfon ftates the quantity of rain 
which fell at Kimbolton, in the years 1781, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, " 
and 1788; and fhews that fcarcely more than half the average 
quantity fell in the year 1788 that fell in each of the feven years 
which preceded it. He obferves, neverthelefs, that the crops 
of that year, taken on the whole, were rather abundant 
than otherwife. To account for this, he ftates the quantity of 
‘rain which fell in each month, and alfo the extreme heights 
of the thermometer; and concludes, that the abfolute quantity 
of rain which falls in the whole year, is not fo material, with 
refpect to its effects on vegetation, as the feafons when it falls, 
and the temperature of the weather. It muft have been the 
fact, and not the reafoning contained in this paper, that pro- 
cured it a place in the Philofophical TranfaCtions. 


A Meteorological Fournal, kept at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 
by Order of the Prefident and Council. 


This journal contains the height at which Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer ftood, both within the houfe, and .on ‘the outfide 
of it, twice every day; namely, at 7 or 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. .It contains alfo the 
height of the barometer, and the ftrength and direétion ‘pf the 
wind at the fame time; and, alfo, a general idea of the weather, 
fo far as it can be exprefled by a fingle word, and the quantity of 
rain that fell in the whole day. The ftrength of the wind is | 
divided into three degrees; namely, gentle, brifk, and violent, 
or ftormy, which are diftinguifhed by the figures 3, 2, and 3; 
but the laft figure does not occur in the whole courfe of the 
year 1788. Calm is diftinguifhed by a cypher. We with that 
fome idea had been given us of the method by which thefe feve- 
ral degrees of ftrength were eftimated: but no hint of this kind 
appears. 

At the end of the journal, the following concife ftatement of 
its contents is given, which exhibits a tolerably good idea of 
the weather for the whole year: 
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Deg | Deg. | Deg. | Deg. | Deg | Deg [Inc: es. | inches.| Inches,| laches, 





January, 48 | 26 [39,7] 56 | 49 [52,7 ]| 30,70] 28,80] 29,07! %499 
February, 50 | 29 |43,3| 56 | 50 [52,7] 30,21] 28,65) 29,68) 1,468 
- | 59. | 23 |408 | 59 | 46 | 509] 30,08) 29,32] 29,68) 0,336 

- | 68 | 40 | 52,6 | 63 | 55 [51,8 | 30,45] 29,50] 30,07] 0,607 

- | 80 | 49 [60,0] 73 | $9 [62,3 | 30,34] 29,58] 3904) 2497 
June, = | 80 | 52 16253 | 70 | 61 [64,1 | 30,22) 29,49] 29,94] 35275 

- | 77 | 55 |63:7 | 69 | 64 | 65:9 | 30,22] 29,73] 29,99) 1,620 
Augut, - 177 | 53 163.4] 78 | 64 [66,0] 30,45] 29,22] 29,95] 23699 
September, | 7 45 1586] 67 | 59 |63,7 | 30,25] 29,37] 20,%6] 3,345 
Odtober, - | 67 | 33 15104 | 62 | 54 1504] 30,55} 29,04] 30,32 | 0,103 
November, | 53 | 27 1429] 61 | 47 | 56:4] 30,50] 29,61] 30,11 | 0,510 
December, 46 | 18 130.9] 5! | 39 |45:2 1] 30533] 29:50] 29,92] 0,coo 









































| Whole Year, 50,6 | 57,6 29,96 14,892 | 


a 





Perhaps the following particulars, which this table does not 
exhibit, may be amufing to fome of our readers, and ufeful to 
others, . 

The thermometer was higheft on the 27th of May and the 
17th of June, when it ftood at 80°; and loweft on the 3oth of 
December, when it ftood at 18°. The barometer ftood higheft 
on the 16th of January, when it was 30,7 inches; and lowelt 
on the 21ft of February, being then at 28,65 inches. The moft 
rain fell on the 26th of June; and on that day there fell no lefs 
than 2,116 inches, perpendicular height. in January, were 
feven rainy days; thirteen in February, four in March,. four 
in April, fix in May, ten in June, nine in July, fourteen in 
Auyguft, fourteen in September, two in October, three in No- 
vember, and not one in December. The word fnow is not 
mentioned, €xcept on the 47th and 31ft of December, It is 
fomewhat remarkable, that about one-{eventh part of all the rain 
that fell in the whole year, fell on one day, 

(To be concluded in our next Number.] Wa... a. 





-Art. XI. Bell’s Claffical Arrangement of Fugitive Poetry. Vols. 5, 


6,7, and—*10. 1zmo. about 190 pages each. 3s. each fewed. 
Fell. 1789. 

LL true lovers of the Englith Mufe will be inclined to fa- 

vour this undertaking, provided the Editor employed by 

Mr. Bell be a perfon of tafte, difcernment, and affiduity, wha 


—— 








* The 8th and oth (for fome particular reafons) are not yet read 
for the Public, — . , , , 
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\will be careful to winnow the chaff of modern poetry from the 
corn. Hitherto we have had little reafon to-complajn ; and we 
-advife him, if he wifhes this collection to find its Way into the 
libraries of ladies and gentlemen, to be not only fcrupploys ag 
to what he 2dmits, but peculiarly attentive that no poem of pro 
minent merit be excluded. ‘The poems reprinted in this Clafi. 
cal arrangement.are, in general, worthy of publication; but we 
are of opinion that fome which the Editor has,inferted, do not 
properly come under the defcription of Fugitive Poetry. When 
authors them/felves have collected their pieces together in regu 
Jar editions (which bas been done for inftance by the celebrated 
Mr. George Keate, whofe beautiful pcem entitled Lady Fane 
Gray to Lord Guildford Dudley is given in this colle&ion), there 
appears to be no neceflity for detaching {ome particular poems 
from their companions, in order to preferve them. What Mr, 
Bell, we apprehend, ought.chiefly to aim at in this work, thould 
be the collection of thofe ‘beautiful little poems which are now 
blown about like the leaves of the Sybils ; and from the mode of 
their publication, are in danger of being loft, except toa few 
careful individuals; and to refcue from the rubbifh, in which 
they now lie buried, fome jewels of Parnaffus which are fome- 
times to be met with in periodical publications. The latter part 
of the undertaking, we confefs, is dangerous ; for unlefs the 
greateft care be employed, falfe brilliants will be gathered up, 
and fet, inftead of real diamonds and precious ftones. We hope 
this will not happen. : 

The firft of the volumes now before us (vol. 5.) is entitled 
EPISTLES SATIRICAL AND PRECEPTIVE, containing eleven 
poems, in which number ate included the late D;, Johnfon’s 

reatly admired Satires (we cannot fee why they are claffed with 

piftles), London *, and The Vanity of Human Wifhes; the former, 
an imitation of Juvenal’s 3d, the latter of Juvenal’s roth Satire; 

Newmarkej, by the Rev. T’. Warton; and Fa/bion, by Dr. Jofeph 
Warton. We alfo meet here with the Heroic Epifile to Sir Vil- 
liam Chambers, and the Heroic Poftfcript, afcribed by fome, but 
we do not pretend to fay upon what ground, to Mr. Malon ¢. 

e yl. 6, entitled EpistLes PANEGYRICAL AND GALLANT, 
includes many amvfing little poems, in number 67 ; among 
which we have a few of the produétions of Mr, Garrick’s - 
{prightly Mufe, and the well-known £pifile to a Lady with a pre 





* In the firft note to this Epiftle, at the end of the volume, there 

js an error of the prefs which ought to be correéted, /ere for figere. 
+ We'expeéted, with the Heroic Epiftle to Sir W. C. and tne He- 
roic Poflfcript, to find the Archeological Epiftle to Dean Milles on his 
Edition of Rowley’s (alias Chatterton’s) Poems, which feems ta 
come from the fame author. a 
on 
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ont of a Knife, on which we fhall take this opportunity of re- 
marking, that we have never read it without withing it had 
ended with the couplet, 

Accept my prefent undeterr’d, 

And leave the proverb to the herd. 

Among the Eprsrtes Heroic AND AMATORY (we are not 
much in love with matory), in Vol. 7, are exhibited two Abe- 
lards to Eloifa; the firft is pofitively given by Mr. Bell, or rather 
by Mr. Bell’s Editor, to William Pattifon, the other to J. Caw- 
thorne, M. A. ; but with refpeét to the firft of thefe poems, the 
Editor is pofitively miftaken ; we know it to be the beautiful 
production, not of William Pattifon, but of the late Mrs. Ma- 
dan, mother of the Rev. Martin Madan, author of Thelyph- 
thora, &c. 

Thefe are followed by Rsfamond to King Henry, by William 
Pattifon ; Lady Fane Gray to Lord Guildford Dudley, by G. Keate, 
Efq.; and fulta’s printed Letter, by the late Edward Lovibond, 
Efq.; here entitled From Mifs..... to the Earl of «+++ 5 bat 
it is without the author's name, and the poetic dedication origi- 
nally prefixed to it. 

This fpirited, affecting, poem is more correctly printed in the 
prefent collection than in Mr. Lovibond’s Works, but it is not yet 
offered tothe Public in its moit perfe&t ftate. We have been 
favoured with a copy taken from a MS. of the author, with his 
laft correction, which, we are authorized to fay, will with plea~ 
fure be tranfmitted to Mr. Bel!, when this volume of his Fugi« 
tive Poetry comes to a fecond edition. 

Thefe 7 volumes contain nothing but Epiftles. To what 
clafs the poems comprized in the 8th and gth volames are to be- 
long, we cannot fay; but the 1oth volume is not a volume of 
Epifiles, it is entitled PoEMS IN THE STANZA OF SPENSER ; 
containing Psycue, or Lhe Great Metamorphofis, by Glotter 
Ridley, D. D. of whom fome account is given in a note at the 
end of the volume—-Tbe Transformation of Lycon and Euphormius, 
by William Melmoth, Efq.—-The Squire of Dames, by Mofes 
Mendez, Efg. (a Jew, who was honoured by the Univerfity of 
Oxford with the degree of Matter of Arts) —Sir Martyn, or the 
Progrefs of Diffipation, by William Julius Mickle, Efq.—and 
The Minftrel, or the Progrefs of Genius, by J. Beattie, LL D. 
Anong the imitations of Spenfer, Shenftone’s Schaal-mijire/s cere 
tainly deferves a place. Why then was it omitted? . 

We have not room for any further remarks on this elegant 
collection ; but fhall take our Jeave of Mr. Bell for the pretent, 
t quefting that when, in future, he prints heroic verfe, he would 
complete the rhime at the bottom. of his page, and not print one 
line of a couplet at the bottom of one page, and the other at the 
top of the next. ‘This is an awkwardnelg which might be eafily 


remedied, 
Moxy. MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For NOVEMBER, 17%. 


MARTIAL Law. 


Art. 12. Authentic Copy of the Proceedings of a Court Martial, held 
at the Horie Guards, June 26, 1789, &c. on Hugh Debbieg, Ejq; 
one of the Colonels of the Corps of Engineers; on three Charges 
exhibited by his Grace the Duke of Kichmond, &c. 4to, 2s, 
pp- 28. Debrett. 


N our 73d volume, p. 66, we gave fome account of the former 
proceedings of a Court Martial, held on Colonel D. for ufing ex. 
refions of too great freedom *, in certain Letters addrefled by him 
to the Duke of Richmond, his commanding oflcer, on the fubje@ 
of Fortifications, &c.— The mildneis + of the fentence paffed on Col. D, 
at that time, may, poflibiy, be thought to have operated, in fome 
degree, toward his encouragement, to write in a fimilar ftyle, ina 
fubfequent correfpondence with his Grace ;—which terminated ina 
fecond trial (as above) and a fomewhat more fevere fentence, wiz, 
«* That he be fufpended of pay and duty,—for the {pace of fix calen- 
dar months.” 


Law. 


Art. 13. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in. Kafer and ‘L'rinity Terms, in the zgth Year of 
George III. 1789. By Henry Blackitone, Efg. of the Middle 
Temple. Part lII. Folio. 5s. fewed. Whieldon. 

With refpect to the prefent, we have only to refer to our fhort 
mention of the two former parts of Mr. Blackftone’s publication: 
fee Rev. for April 1789, p. 360, and for the month of June follow- 


ing, P- 549- 
LITERARY CONTROVERSY. 


Art. 14. Fads relating to the Rev.-Dr. White’s Bampton Leture. 
By R. B. Gabriel, D. D. late Fellow of Worcefter College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. pp. 88. 1s. 6d. Bell, &c. 1789. 

Every impartial reader of Dr. G.’s performance will, no doubt, 
aliow, that it is, in general, written with moderation and candour; 
though not without fome expreflions of refentment, on account of the 
provocations which have drawn the author into the unpleafant field 
of controverfy. 


—_) 





* The Duke acknowleged (p. 25. of the prefent trial) that he 


had no objection to Col. D. for having * fet forth his fentiments on 
‘the fubjeét of the defence of th2 country,’—it was the flyle uied, by 


Col. D. in his Letters, of which he complained. ; 
+ ‘To which inftance of remarkable lenity, a proper confideration 


of the Colonel’s former fervices, and profeflional merit, appears to 


have contributed not a little. : 
With 
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With refpect to the matters of fa, and the feveral points in dif- 

ute between the reverend writer, and thofe friends of the learned 
Bampton-lecturer, who, by their ill-judged news-paper paragraphs, 
and /etters, have extorted from Dr. G. this vindication of himfelf *; 
our Jate connexion with the much lamented Mr. B——& (to whom 
the whole conteft bears material reference), renders it improper for us 
to deliver any Opinion.—And, indeed, the meafure of affiftance 
which men of letters may, occafionally, obtain from their friends, 
in the profecution of learned and difficult undertakings, is, in our 
apprehenfion, a circumftance in which the public hath very little 


concern. 


‘Art. 15. 4 Letter to R. B. Gabriel, D.D. in anfwer to Faas re- 
~ Jating to the Rev. Dr. White’s Bampton Leétures. By a Member 

of one of the Univerfities. 8vo. pp. so. 1s. 6d. Gardner, 

This intemperate piece is lefs a vindication of Dr. W. than an 
attack on the character of Dr. G. and, confidered as a {pecimen of 
polemical virulence, it may, we think, be pronounced a ma/terpiece / 
The writer manifefts great zeal, but [no uncommon cafe! ] it is zeal 
without knowlege. Indeed, he feems not to have been furnifhed 
with any information on the fubject. Dr. W. therefore, it is pre- 
fumed, ftands clear of all imputation, with regard to the production 
of this improper though not fpiritlefs defence of his caufe. 


NoveELs. 


Art. 16. The Progre/s of Love; or the Hiftory of Stephen Elliot. 


1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Vernor. 1789. 

If this profe progre/s of love is not to be compared with the poeti- 
cal one of the late Lord Lyttleton: if it pofleffes not all the tender- 
nefs and delicacy of fentiment which are perceivable in the produc- 
tion of that nobleman, it is yet by no means a contemptible per- 


‘formance.’ The ftory, indeed, is neither new nor interefting ; but 


the obfervations which occafionally arife from the fituations of the 
feveral perfonages, are fuch as befpeak a competent knowlege of the 
world, while they refle@ no little honour on the writer as a man. 
Stephen Elliot, the. hero of this Novel, is placed on the topmoft 
round of Fortune’s ladder. He is in danger of falling from it. The 
event which he dreaded comes. to pafs. No perfon can be found to 
give him affiftance: or, as the poet fo finely exprefies it, all thofe 


‘© Who labour’d after him to the mountain’s top 
Even on their knees and hands, Jet him flip down: 
Not one accompanying his declining foot.” 


The confequence refulting from this downfall is defcribed and re- 
flected on by the author, as follows:—* Tired with having {pent 
much time in reflecting on his gloomy fortune, Etliot went out to 
vifit one of his acquaintance, that he might diffipate the melancholy 
which folitede and his unhappy ftate had caufed. But rumour had 
been more active than him: and the report that he had been obliged 
to quit Lord Sternhold’s in difgrace, had, with numberlefs additions 





* For, in this light Dr. G.’s pamphlet is to be considered, rather 
than as an attack on Dr. W. 
and 
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and mifreprefentations, already reached moft of thofe whom he vifited, 
Stephen quickly perceived thac his misfortune was known; for the 
noble mind when unfortunate is too apt to be jealous of its dignity, 
and fufpicious of infult. Nor is the world inclined to,foften this 
pain of misfortune : and poor Elliot found, by the malicious-infinya. 
‘tion, the half-concealed whifper, the cauftic allufion, the cutti 
fneer, and the farcaftic laugh, tl..t every fool thought himéelf ele. 
vated by Ais depreflion. His company could be no longer:courted 
by vanity for his riches ; nor could it be acceptable for its obfegui- 
oufnefs, as he had not yet learned the fawn of adulation. He was 
now treated with the coldnefs of an intruder: his obfervations were 
no longer liftened to with accuftomed deference: he met with in. 
difference inftead of admiration, and rude familiarity inftead of re. 
fpe&t. Even among the youth of the other fex, with whom his 
beauty, gallantry, and amiable manners had procured hith a greater 
and more lafting influence, he found that wealth was‘not withoat its 
attractions. O riches, how do we adore you! O world, how un- 
generoufly doft thou add another fting to the tortured heart, and lay 
the heavy hand of fcorn on the finking foul! To be unfortunate is 
not to be wicked ; and the threadbare garb of poverty may. hide an 
heart rich with a gem of honour to which the ftar-decked breaft of 
peers is poor. Our adventurer could not long bear fuch company as 
this,’ &c. ° ; 
We have quoted this paffage as no unfavourable fpecimen of the 
work. Such truly wretched produétions, in this line of writing, are 


continually prefenting themfelves to our view, that we are glad of 


the opportunity of beftowing a little praife. We with, however, 
that more attention had. been paid to the language: it is not at all 
times fufficiently correct. Nor does the writer always exprefs his 
own meaning with precifion. Thus when, as above, he ‘tells us, 
that Elliot was received with * the coldnefs of an intruder,’ the:does 
net, we fuppofe, mean, that an_intruder pofleffes the quality of cold. 
nefs; but that, as an intruder, he was coldly received 'by theocom- 
pany. Such marks of inattention in a writer, willalways meet with 
a cold reception from the Public. AB. 


Art. 17. Agitation: or Memoirs of George Woodford and Lady 
Emma Melville, 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. bound. Barker. 1788. 

<* [ove is all gentlenefs, all joy, 

Smooth are his looks, and foft his pace: 

This Cupid is a black-guard boy, 

That thrufts his link full in your face.” Dorset. 
In other words, and in humble profe, the love-fcenes in this per- 
formance—and it is compofed of nothing elfe—are fo coarfely, fo 
very inelegantly delineated, that inftead of infpiring a tender and 
delicate paflion, they can only awaken difguft. jo 


Art. 18. The Man of Benevolence. 12mo. pp. 200. 38. Boards. 
Buckland. 178g. 4st 
The Man of Benevolence is related to the,‘* Man of Feeling; 

‘ ° ° 3 ° 
and, like him, is ever ready, not only to relieve, when applied to; 
the diftreffes of his fellow-creatures, but even to go in fearch of ob- 


jects for the exercife of his bounty. This little work is at ones J 
thet 
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chetic and pleafing. The only objection which can be raifed again 
‘js, that its incidents bear too clofe a refemblance to thofe of the 


before mentioned performance. AB. 
PoETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 19. Panthea, or The Captive Bride: A Tragedy:- Founded: 
on a Story in Xenophon. ‘l’o which is added, an Elegy, facred 
to the Memory of his Grace Hugh late Duke of Northumberland. 
8vo, pp. 110. 28. Richardfon. 1789. 

We learn from the dedication of thefe poems, to the Duke of 
Northumberland, that they are the compolitions of the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice, A.M. late of Univerfity College, Oxford: an author, 
whofe works we have had occafion to mention with various degrees 
of commendation *. p 

Panthea may be faid, perhaps, to be corre&t ia its language, but it 
is feeble in its plan and execution. Like too many of its modern 
brethren, it wants three great requifites to form a drama: plot, 
chara@ter, and probability. One incident indeed follows another: 
but we know not how they happen, or to what they lead. We 
meet with fituations which, though unexpected, do not intereft us; 
we read fcenes of love, which excite no paflions; and of murder, 
which produce no diftrefs. 

Of the thifts to which an author is fometimes reduced by the un- 
avoidable bufinefs of the sth act of his play, the piece before us 
affords an unfortunate fpecimen. Panthea had loft her hufband. 
in battle, and is determined to deftroy herfelf. But how is this to be . 
effetted? Cyrus, Gadates, her friend Ardemia, and a whole tribe. 
of attendants, are furrounding her. A female cannot die in a crowd. 
Cyrus kindly begins the tafk of removing her difficulties : 


‘ Panthea, to thy mournful comrades care 
I leave thee for a time; but will return, 
And hope to find thee reconcil’d to life.’ 


This laft line, however, is not true: Cyrus knew fhe was going 
tokill herfelf. Still the attendants are prefent, and are attempting to 
remove her hufband’s body. Ardemia prevents this, at the fame 
time that fhe difmifles them. Her reafoning is curious: > 
‘ Retire a while; we muft not yet attempt it, 


Left frantic forrow fome rafh a& commit ! 
Leave us together for a few {hort moments.’ 


Ardemia’s complaifance would, probably, have induced her to leave 
her friend entirely to herfelf, but that could not be: Panthea could 
nO more die without a witnefs, than in the face of the whole army. 


The prefence of Ardemia, however, gives no check to her refolu- 
tion, ; 



























‘Tam no more,’ fays fhe, * a teftant of this earth ;’ 


and draws a dagger. Ardemia reafons with her for fome time, but 
m vain: Panthea ftabs herfelf. Ardemia now, after enquiring 
* what demon urged to this?? thinks of the flaves, and calls them 
to lament what they might have prevented : 


er eee 





* Principally in our 62d vol. p. 391. 
© Approach! 
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¢ Approach! ye forrowing band! The pangs of death 


Seize on your queen—— 


As the play now draws to its clofe, all the furviving actors mut 
neceflarily appear on the ftage. Accordingly, in comes Cyrus, with 
Gadates, and the reft of his officers. Ardemia, perhaps confcious 
that her conduct requires fome apology, attempts to exculpate her. 
felf : 

‘ Cyrus, the frantic deed her hand has dared, 
By every human means I ftrove to check.’ 


Now, is this the truth? we appeal to our readers. Did the not 
ftrive, by the beft poflible means in her power, to favour its execution? 

But no more of this: nor let Mr. Maurice be offended with us, 
that by pointing out his failures, we endeavour to remind others that 
a play is, or fhould be, a reprefencation of what happens in nature: 
and that confequently, when the reprefentation ceaies to be natural, 
it becomes abfurd. 


Art. 20. La Pucelle; or the Maid of Orleans. From the French 
of Voltaire. The 1ft, 2d, 3d, 4th, and stn Cantos. The Second 
Edition. 4to. 5s. fewed. Williams, &c. 1789. 

We have already mentioned the fr/ canto of this tranflation, in 
the 73d vol. of our Review, p. 469. We there obferved, as follows; 
*¢ ‘I‘he chara¢ter of Voleaire’s Pucelle, its wit, fatirical humour, and 
wanton gaiety, are wellknown. We cannot, therefore, fay more in re- 
commendation of this tranflation to one cla/s of readers, or in cenfure of 
ig t0 another, than that itis executed in the true {pirit of the original.” 

The tranflator has, we fee, proceeded in his undertaking, as faras 
the 5th canto; and we have nothing to add to the opinion which 
has been elready delivered. 


Art. 21. Orlando Furiofo of Lodovico Ariofto, with an Explanation 
of equivocal Words, and poetical Figures, and an Elucidation of 
all the Paflages concerning Hiftory or Fable. By Agoftino Ifola, 
‘Teacher of the Italian Language in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
8vo. 4 Vols. about 400 Pages ineach. 11. 4s. fewed. Deigh- 
ton. 1789. 

A correct and handfome edition of this celebrated poem. The 
editor appears to have {pared no pains to render it acceptable to his 
readers, ‘They will, in turn, we truft, enable him to apply the 
words of his author: 

‘* E ciafcun d@’efinoto - - - - « 
Al vifo, e ai gefti, rallegrarfi tanto 
Del mia ritorno, che non facil parmi, 
Ch’io poffa mai di tanto obbligo trarmi.” 
Canto xlvi. ft. 11, 0, 


MepicalL, 


Art. 22. The Edinburgh New Difpenfatory: Containing the Ele- 
ments Of Pharmaceutical Chemiitry; the Materia Medica; and 
the Pharmaceutical Preparations and Medicinal Compofitions 
of the new Editions of the London (1788) and Edinburgh (1783) 
Pharmacopeeias, with explanatory, critical, and practical Obler- 
vations on each, &c, &c. Being an Improvement upon the New 

10 Difpenfaiory 


























. the atmofphere that furrounds it. What connection this has with a 
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Difpenfatory of Dr. Lewis. The fecond Edition. 8vo. pp. 656. 
Price 8s» bound. Edinburgh printed, and fold in London by 
Eiliot and Kay. 1789. 

Our medical readers muft know the value of Lewis’s Difpenfatory. 
The many improvements of the fcience, and the new editions of the 
national Pharmacopoeia were noticed by Dr. Lewis in each edition 
of that work which appeared during his life-time. During the 
period elapfed fiance the world was deprived of the labours of that in- 
genious, learned, and indulirious man, chemiilry (in all its branches) 
has received much greater improvements than it had done before. 
Dr. Duncan, the editor of the prefent work, concluded, therefore, 
that an attempt to colleét the lateft and mott important difcoveries, 
and incorporate them into Lewis’s Difpenfatory, would not be un- 
acceptable to the public. The attempt was carried into execution 
about two years ago *, 

This fecond edition includes a complete tranflation of the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, which are, by royal authority, the 
ftandards of pharmaceutical practice in Great Britain; and it alfo 
contains many additions from the beft foreign Pharmacopeiz, viz. 
from that of Geneva, of 1780; of Sweden, 17793 of Ruffia, 1778; 
of Brunfwic, 1777; and of Denmark, 1772. R-m.- 


Art. 23. 4 Comparative View of the Mortality of the Human Species 
at all Ages; and of the Difeafes and Cafualties by which they are 
deftroyed or annoyed. [Illuftrated with Charts and Tables. By 
William Black, M. D. One of the Royal College of Phyficians ia 
London, Member of feveral Literary Societies, &c. 8vo. 65. 
Boards. Dilly. 1788. : 
Dr. Black begins this work with a brief view of the folar fyftem, 
which is followed by a more particular defcription of the earth, and ° 

































comparative view of the mortality of the human Jpecies at all ages, the 
author has not informed his reader*- He then proceeds with a com- 
putation of the prefent number of the human fpecies (which he efti- 
mates at 800 millions); intermixiN& mifcellaneous obfervations on 
population, and the feveral caufes which affect ir, 

The firtt chapter contains a comparative view of the mortality of 
the human fpecies in feveral cities and countries of Europe, with 
general tables of deaths, and tables of mortal difeafes and cafualties 
in London for the laft feventy-five years. 

A catalogue of the principal difeafes and cafualties by which the 
human fpecies are deftroyed, with fhort defcriptions and occafional 
remarks, form the remainder of this volume, which, although it bears 
many marks of hatte, is replete with ufeful information. The author 
Principal defign is to inveftigate the degree of mortality, or rather 
fatality of the particular difeafes. The fubjeét is doubtlefs difficule, 
and involved in intricacies, to develope which, requires confiderable 
attention and labour. The inaccuracies of our bills of mortality, A 
and the imperfeét manner in which they are kept, increafe this diffi. 
culty; and the author’s hints for improving them, both in town and 
country, deferve peculiar attention. o 





* See Review, vol. Ixxvi. p. 535+ 
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SLAVE TRADE. 


Art. 24. Refleions on the prefent State of the Slaves in the Britif, 
Plamtations, and the Slave-trade from Africa. 8vo. pp, 64, 
1s. 6d. Baldwin. 1789. 

It has not yet appeared that trading in flaves has the fupport of 
right, reafon, equity, humanity, or, what includes all, religion, 
The arguments which have been employed in its favour have not 
tended fo much to difprove the nefarioufnefs of the practice, as to 
fhew the impolicy and injuttice of its immediate abolition: and this 
is the drift of the pamphlet before us. The writer expreffes bene- 
vo'ence and compaflion, and at the fame time pleads, that we ought 
ftricily to regard the claims of juftice. And who that impartially 
confiders the fubject, does not allow that this ought to be attended 
to? A folicitous care fhould, and no doubt will, be employed, to 
wfe fuch mheafures as may be leaft injurious to the parties imme- 
diately concerned. At the fame time, it cannot be fuppofed, thar 
relinquifhing unjuft trafhe, which has been found very lucrative, 
fhould be productive of zo kind of damage for the pre/ent ; though 
under wife repulations, ix @ course of time, an equitable method may 
prove equally, if not more profitable, and certainly more pleafant, 
This anonymous Author urges, that * to eftablift thofe meafures 
whereby better ufage may be obtained for the flaves, and their 
minds brought to a happy acquiefcence under their fituation, is the 
true conftitucional means whereby the trade may be abolithed*.’ 
One principal meafure, by which he propofes to efiect this end, is 
the initrudtion of the Negroes in the knowlege of Chriftianity, the 
neglect of which he mentions as ‘ our greateft national fhame and 
difgrace, and fo far as itis a public fau!t, we may fear, will occafion 
public calamity +.” He employs feveral pages on this topic, pro- 
pofing a fcheme for educating fome of the Negro youth for the 
Chriftian miniftry, and forming the flaves into focieties for Chriftian 
worthip. To this he adds feveral ocver methods of regulation, which 
may contribute to bring back the flave-trade to the ground on which 
it originally refted, as anational measure, and to correét thofe evils (hor- 
rid evils! as he allows them to be), which attend fuch a kind of 
trafic. He gives an affecting account of the miferies of the flave, 
and defcribes alfo the detriment which would enfue to the trader by 
an hafty and peremptory abolition : but we do not cbferve that he {ufi- 
ciently condemns the trade itfelf, as wicked or unjuftifiable. He 
employs one argument, or at Jeaft puts it into the mouth of an advos 
cate for fuch merchandife, which appears indeed a weak one: ‘ You 
perhaps will fay, They are bought of thofe who have no right to 
fell! If men’s ideas of right and wrong be governed by what they 
know, in every country they are not the fame: fo if there were 
no right in Africa to fell their brethren, they would not be fold. It 
is true, judging by more enlightened reafon, and the principles of 
our government, they have no right: but thofe are not yet eltablilh- 
ed in Africa: and when the day is come, in which they fhall have 
our knowlege of the truth, they will no longer fell their brethrens 
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and we fhall not be able to purchafe them.’ P.18. So! becaufe the 
‘snorant African is inclined to fell, it muft be right for the enlight- 
ened Englithman to purchafe! But this reafoning, perhaps, is ra- 
ther to be regarded as what has been, or may be, offered on this fide 
of the queltion, than as the fentiment of the prefent writer. 

Though the ftyle of this pamphlet is, at times, rather verbofe and 
perplexed, it is, on the whole, a fenfible traét; the regulations 
mentioned are worthy of attention; and we perfuade ourfelves that 
the gentlemen who have the chief conduét of this great bufinefs will 
pay a proper regard to every reafonable propofal, and well weigh each 
circumflance, fo that at all events the poor flaves may be benefited ; 
and that in time, at leaft, an end may be put toa traffic, which, 
furely, difinterefted people muft allow, di/graces HUMANITY. Hi: 


MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 25. Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Antelope Eaft India Packet, 
on the Pelew Iflands, fituated on the Weitern Part of the Pacific 
Ocean, in Auguift 1783. 12mo. pp. 268. 38. fewed. Perth 
printed, and fold by Eliot and Co. London. 1788. 

Thofe who cannot afford to purchafe Capt. Wilfon’s Account of 
his Shipwreck on the Pelew Iflands *, will find confiderable gratifica- 
tion in the perofal of this portable abridgment of that very enter- 
taining work. The original, indeed, as drawn out, digefted, and 
embellifhed, by Mr. Keate, poffeffes an advantage which the gene- 
rality of books on voyages and travels cannot boatt ; for it unites the 
graces of a well-writren novel, with the ufeful and common details 
of a nautical production. Anfon’s Voyage was the firft publication, 
within our memory, that could boaft this excellence ; fince which, 
we have had Hawkefworth’s account of the circumnavigations of 
Capt. Cook, &c.—The Narrative from which the prefent abftract 
has been made, is not lefs interefting, or pleafant, than either of the 
preceding performances. 


Art. 26. Firft Report of the Philanthropic Society; inftituted in Lon- 
con, September 1788, for the Prevention of Crimes. 8vo. 
pp. 56. us. Becket, &c. 

This Report is well drawn up, and the nature of the inftitution 
which it recommends will eafily be apprehended by one or two brief 
extracts. And firft, it is obferved, that ‘ the great defect of the poor- 
laws we judge to be their want of difcrimination between merit and 
demerit, amounting virtually to the difcountenancing of honeft in-’ 
duftry, and rewarding of indolence and vice’ Here, however, a 
true confequence is geduced from miftaken premifes; for had the 
writer ttudied Our poor-laws, inftead of inferring them from the pre- 
fent ttate of our workhoufes, he would have exprefled himfelf dif- 
ferently. 

There is more truth in the following paffage, which points out’ 
the objets of the prefent inftirution : * It is infeparable from the or- 
dinary courfe of charities, in which a right of prefentatioy is pur- 
chafed, to confine their benefits in a great degree to /uch as already 


——— 





: our account of which, fee Review, vol. Ixxix. p. 109. 
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have friends. The nature of an inftitution framed to extend relief to 
a clafs of people, whofe want of friends has excluded them from 
other charities, makes it fundamentally requifite to avoid that prin. 
ciple, which in thofe has operated to this exclufion. In this, there. 
fore, = fubfcription can purchafe no right; it muft be a free gift 
confided to the difcretion and fidelity of thofe who have undertaken 
the grateful tafk of conveying fuch bounty to the relief of objetts 
avhom no other channel has been able to reach.’ : 
The Philanthropic Society is, in brief, an extenfion of the Mariné 
Society; its objeét being to fnatch children from wretchednefs, va. 
grancy, and wickednefs; and to train them up to ufeful employ. 
ments. In proportion as the parents are abjett, friendlefs, and pro. 
fligate, the more the children are confidered as objeéts of the Socie. 
ty’s care; they are fought for in the receptacles of filth and vice, to 
refcue them from perdition, and to convert them into induftrions 
members of fociety. Such is the great outline of their laudable 
plan; the particulars, and the progrefs already made, are to be 
found in the Report. N 
6 


Art. 27. Funius difcovered. By P.T. Efg. 8vo. 25. pp. 36, 
Fores. 

Mr. P. T. fuppofes, that John Horne Tooke, Efq. was Junius, 
Thofe who wifh to know Mr. P. T.’s reafons for having formed this 
opinion, may be referred to his pamphlet. For qur part, thaogh we 
are not convinced that the di/covery is yet made, we cannot pretend 
to affirm that the author is miltaken. ‘This literary fecret has been 
wonderfully kept, and poffibly (if it is not here divulged) it may re- 
main a fecret for ever. 


Art. 28. Anecdotes, Bons-mots, and chara€teriftic Traits, of the 
greateft Princes, Politicians, Philofophers, Orators, and Wits, of 
modern Times. Calculated to infpire the Minds of Youth with 
noble, virtuous, generous, and liberal Sentiments. By the Rev. 
John Adams. 12mo. pp. 359. 38. fewed. Kearfley. 1789. 
As the author juftly pleads, that no improper expreflion is admite 

ted into this collection, and that it contains much inftru€tinn, blend- 
ed with innocent amufement, we fcruple not to recommend it to 
young readers. It is a proper fubftitute for thofe jeft-books, which, 
fome years ago, were in much requeft: but it is, in reality, worth 
an hundred ‘Foe Millers. It has more morality, and nat lefs enter- 
tainment. 


PoLITICAL 


Art. 29. 4 Vindication of the Shop-tax: Addreffed to the Landhold- 
ersof England. 8vo. pp.ss5. 1s. Gardner. 

The fhop-tax, which excited fo much clamour, being now ex- 
pired, peace be to its memory. We do not, with this young fan- 
guine writer, wifh to roufe the landholders to demand, with like vi- 
gour, a repeal of the land-tax, a repeal of the aét which repealed 
the fhop-tax, or to perfift till (ome other mode of taxation on fhop- 
keepers be adopted. The contingencies that attend the foundation, 
management, and profpects of trade, efpecially of retail trade, mult 


wholly overfet the fine-fpun parallel which he draws between ers 
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rious fhop-keepers and the permanent holders of terra frma. When 












































he Janded gentlemen are tempted to eftimate their own confequence in 
" the ftate, we fee, a little more clearly, their real opinion of the trading 


res interelt, N. 


ft, Navat AFFAIRS. 
* Art. 30. 4 Sea Manual; recommended to the young Officers of the 
wep 


Royal Navy, as a Companion to the Signal-book. By Sir Alex- 
ander Schomberg. 8vo. pp.140. 38. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 


ine 

1789. 
9 Sir iaiiis Sehomberg laudably weighs anchor, and fets fail 
f from the port of inattivity, to give <fliftance to young officers who 
6. might {plit on the rocks of Ine perience. 
* Were our literary fqguadron to commence an attack on this expe- 
le rienced officer, he would probably bear down on us, and rake us 


sla fore and aft. Being, however, only on a peaceable cruife, and neither 
prepared nor wifhing for hoftilities, we fhall alter our courfe a few 





" points, having firft flightly reconnoitered Sir Alexander’s fituation. 
The chief purport of this work is, to give fuch direCtions for form- >%& 
6, ing the different evolutions at fea, that, in any continZency, in an 
action, the captain of each fhip might be ‘ fo well trained as to meet 
IS. the admiral’s idea, ard render unneceflary that profufion of fignals, 
his} which muft otherwife follow in detail, fhould his intention be, by 
we any accident, mifconceived.’ Sir A. S. fuppoles a fquadron to be in 
nd all poflible fituations, from the changes of the wind, or the altera- 
en tion of pofition in the enemy’s fleet; and gives directions for pre- 
C= ferving the order of failing, the line of battle, &c. &c. 
We very heartily concur with the author, in wifhing that our 
young officers might have frequent opportunities of feeing thefe evo- 
he “5 ‘os 
of lutions carried into practice; being well convinced, with him, of the 
th importance of his profeilion, on which the exiltence of this empire 
. certainly depends. 
= If this work fhould be well received, Sir Alexander fays, he 
, ‘ may be encouraged to give another volume, and upon a larger 
"4 fcale, hereafter.’ 
d- Gr. 2. 
to SPORTING, 
. Art. 31. Cynegetica; or Effays on Sporting: confifting of Obferva- 


tions on Hare-hunting ; containing an Account of the Hare-hunt- 
ing and Courfing of the Ancients, from Xenophon and Arrian; a 
Philofophicai Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of the Scent; 
Remarks on the different kinds of Hounds, with the Manner of 
L training them ; Directions for the Choice of a Hunter; the Qua- 

lifications requifice for a Huntfman; and other general Rules to 
be obferved in every Contingency incident to the Chace. ‘Toge- 


° ther with an Account of the Vizier’s Manner of hunting in the 
i Mogul Empire. By William Blane, Efq. To which is added, 
od I'he Chace, a Poem, by William Somervile, Efg. A new Edi- 
: tion, embellifhed with an elegant Frontilpiece, and a Vignette. 
4 8vo. pp. 292. 6s. Boards. Stockdale. 1788. 
i The firit edition of this work was mentioned in Rev. vol. Ixvii. 
“" P- 17. It has fince received improvement, particularly by the 
Hh 2 addition 
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peace, inftead of giving itt.’ In fuch initances, we heartily concur 
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addition of an Eaft Indian hunting-party, the objeés of whofe 
daring purfuit are, the buffalc, the ty er. the wild elephant, and 
the rhinoceros! At the mention of with ferocious game, what be. 
comes of ‘ the triumph o’er the timid hare !’? Ir is alfo illuftrated by 
Somervile’s Chace, in which the fports of the field are difplayed with 
the graces of poetry. N 
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THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 32. Sermons, principally addreffed so Youth. Ry J. Toulmin, A.M, 
Second Edition. ‘lo which are acded, two Sermons never before 
printed, and fome Forms of Prayer. 8vo. pp. 235. 3s. 64d, 
fewed. Johnfon. 17%9. 

For our account of the tirft edition of thefe Sermons, fee Review, 
vol. alii. p. 477. ‘The fecond and fifth fermons, and the prayers, 
are now added; and we have read thefe wich pleafure. In the 
fecond fermon, from 2 Tim. i. 5. Mr. Toulmin very juftly te. 
prefents the happinefs and improvement of a pious defcent; and in 
the fifth fermon, from 2 John, ver. 4. he urges the profeffion of 
Chriftianity on youth, with forcible arguments, and in a ferious, pa- 
thetic manner. We are therefore confirmed in the opinion which we 
gave of the firft edition of thefe difcourfes, that they are ferious, fen- 
fible, and practical. Six prayers * are added, which well deferve 


the epithets given to the difcouriles. Br W 


Art. 43. Wifdom’s Di@ates: or, A Collection of Maxims and Ob. 
fervations, concerning divine and fpiritual Truths, and that Pro. 
cefs of Regeneration, or Renewal of Life from the Lord, which 
only is truly faving. Extra&ted from the Works of various {piritual 
Writers, and particularly thofe of Emanuel Swedenborg. 8yo, 
pp. 204. 1s. 6d. fewed. Chalkien, 1789. 

Some of the maxims in this coilection are very juft, ftriking, and 
ufeful. They are taken from different writers, but che greater part 
of them bear the evident ftamp of that wonderful man, Swedenborg, 
and of his followers. They are myftical, allegorical, and fanciful; 
they may contain what ts good and excellent, but as the depths are 
beyond our fathom, we cannot pronounce on the fubje&t. We ape 
prove much, however, of the candour and charity which they oc- 
cafionally difcover; as when it is faid, ‘ Honour that which is 
juft, geod, and virtuces, in all men, let their form of worfhip, or 
outward manner of expreflion a/eut religion, be what it may.—Be not 
offended becaufe another man doth nor think like thee refpeding 
God and his myfteries ; ‘for God is not offended at fuch unlikenefs, 
but is really fo when you make yourfelf unlike to him by finful acts 
and courles.— He who contends furioufly adout religion and its my- 
fieries, it is to be feared has no true religion at all in him; for that 
does not feek to force others to bow down before any man’s own 
narrow thoughts concerning thofe things.—Strife about divine my- 
fteries is oft very onprofirable, and hurtful to religion ; it deftroys 
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* Thefe may be had feparate at 5d. each, or 2s. Od. per dozea. 
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with this writer; as to the myfticifm, we leave it for thofe of 
{uperior compreheniion. i. 


Art. 34. 4 Teftimeny for Truth: in a brief Vindication of the 
Divinity of Chritt, and a Trinity in Unity, denied in the Rev. 
Mr. Frend’s Addrefs to the Citizens of Canterbury. By George 
Townlend of Ramigate. 8vo. pp. 28. 6d. Matthews. 17838. 
Whether the dottrines contended for in this pamphlet be true or 

falfe, let every intelligent reader of the Scriptures judge for himfelf. 

We fhall only fay, at prefent, that we think no man who is not al- 

ready periuaded, or re/clved to be fo, at all events. with or without 

evidence, will be convinced by the vindication before us, in which 
we meet with little good grammar, and lefs found logic. A number 
of texts, moft, or all, of which (if we know any thing of the Scrip- 
tures) the author mifunderitands, or mifapplies, are violently torn 
from their natural connection, and brougnt together from remote 
parts of the Bible, which neither have, nor were ever intended by 
the facred writers to have, the {malleft reference to one another. 
And becaufe one or two words in thefe disjointed texts, happen acci- 
dentally to be the fame, they are very faliely made to relate to the 
fame fubjeét. Packed together like what are termed Jrifo evidences 
at the Old Bailey, they are dragged into court to give a dark and 
confufed teilimony, in order to try, if, by their joint fhuffling and 
equivocation, they can render credible that, about which, when 
taken fingly, at their own proper homes, and without being tam- 
pered with, they would honeitly confefs they know nothing at all. 

This is a mode of condu& by which the facred volume may be made 

to countenance not only the corruptions of popery, but even the ab- 

furdett doétrines of pagaaifi irfelf! 

Becaufe, in different and diltant paffages of Scripture, the fame, 
or fimilar actions, are aicribed to God, or to Jefus, they are there- 
fore concluded to be one and the fame being; and by the very fame 
argument, God, and any one of the prophets, or apottles, God and 
Baal, nay God and Satan, may be proved to be the fame being; for 
in various parts of holy writ, theie beings are reprefented as doing 
the fame or fimilar things. 

Becaufe, by an idiom common to all languages, the Hebrew 
writers, in order to give a dignity and folemnity to their ftyle, re- 
prefent the Deity as {peaking of himfelf in the plural number, it is 
therefore argued that they meant to infinuate that he confitls of a 
plurality of perfons. As juftly might it be inferred that, becaufe 
hiftorians and legiflators introduce earthly monarchs fpeaking in the 
plural number, they therefore defign co teach the world that fuch 
individuals confift each of a plurality of perfons. | 

Arguments like chefe, inftead of proving the doétrines which the 
writers undertake to defead, are only culculated to expofe them to 
ridicule. We are apprehenfive chat they even tend to bring into 
undeferved contempt the caule of Chriltianity itfelf. Men of fenfe 
and judgment, who are unhappily unacquainted with the more folid 
Vindications of our holy religion, when they meet with thefe weak 
defences of what fome juppole to be parts of revelation, are apt to 
conclude that nothing better can be uiged for the whole of it. Thus 
they ftray from Chriit’s fold; and thefe filly writers vainly think to 
Hh 3 bring 
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bring them back again, by declaiming againft what they call carpof 
reason, and the natural man ; and by telling them, that the do@rines of 
Chriftianity are not to be comprehended by thefe, but by faith alone 
which can never be properly esercifed till reafon be utterly for- 
faken and renounced: as if it were necefflary for men to give up 
their fenfes in order to become Chriltians! But enough of this 
writer’s head! We are more cffended at fomething which, we fear, 


mvft be referred to another fource. Of the Anti-trinitarians, he fays; 


* May fuch be abafhed, lament their fin, and cry for mercy before 
-it is for ever too late. May they feek the Lord, while he is to be 
“found, and call upon him while he is near, let fuddenly he come 
and deftroy, when none can deliver.’ And in another place: ¢ The 
infults and indignities againft the Divine Spirit, are not thofe trivial 
fins which /ome men imagine. May they ftand in awe of thefe 
offences, and fin no more with the daring prefumption which hath 
hitherto marked their rebellion.’ Again, ¢ Let fuch tremble who 
defpife the efficacy of the blood of Jefus.’ 

Will thefe polemics never defift from dealing out damnation 
againtt al] who differ from them on fpeculative points of controverfy? 
Will they never learn to prattife the precept of their gracious 
Mafter? nor believe the declaration of his holy apoftie? the former 
of whom commands us to ‘* judge not, that we be not judged ;” and 
the latter affures us, that, ‘* in every nation,” (aye and in every 
fect and party too, Trinitarians and Anti trinitarians, it matters not,) 


** he that feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted ie 
AY 


him ?”?——— Peayne - 

Art. 35. Remaras cn Mr. Martin’s Publication, entitled, * Thoughts 
on the Duty of Man relative to Faith in Jefus Chrift.’? In Five 
Letters to a Friend. By Andrew Fuller. pp. 48. 12mo. 64, 
Buckland. 1789. 


Art. 36. Thoughts on the Duty of Max relative to Faith in Fefus 
Chri, Partll. In which Mr. Fuller’s leading Propofitions on 
that Subjeét are confidered, and his Remarks examined. By John 
Martin. pp.120. 12mo. 4s. Buckland. 1789... 
Concerning thefe difputants, we know nothing more than their 

mames, except the information which the pamphlets occafionally 

give, that the one refides at Kettering, Northamptonfhire, and the 
other in Windmill-{treet, “ottenham-court. We fhould imagine both 
to be good Calvinifts; but as it is faid fometimes to happen in reli- 
gious difputes, that thofe parties are the moft bitter who approach the 
neareft, fo it may fare with thefe gentlemen, while one regards the 
other as verging to Baxteriaui/x:, no pleafant word in itfelf, and 

a frightful found to fome ears of a particular conftruction. Mr. 

Martin’s Arf? Part was announced in the Review for February lalt, 

page 187. We then intimated that we might take fome farther 

notice of the publication when the fecond Part appeared. A diftin@ 
account of this difpute would, we imagine, hardly contribute to 
edification Or amuflement, and it is, farther, what the nature of our 
work does not admit. Men may be good and worthy Chriltians, 
though wholly ignorant of theie guidlibets and perplexities. It 


feems rather to be wifhed, that thefe combatants would nme 
elit: 
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defitt: they confufe and entangle each other, and themfelves ; and 
fay molt provoking things, while it is to be fuppofed all is done 
in the fpirit of Chriftian and brotherly good will, Mr. Martin pro- 
duces {ome proper remarks concerning the teftimony of confcience, 
and an unbiafied regard to truth and Scripture: it is alfo honourable 
+o him that, in this fecond part, he makes an apology for the manner 
in which he had written the firft, which he acknowleges to have been, 
not only more inaccurate, but alfo, in fome places, ‘ more intem- 
perate and unguarded than he now approves.’ Yet with all this 
conceffion, it is plain that he is hurt, and finds it difficult to maia- 
tain that moderation and compofure which he probably defires. JER 


Art. 37. 4 Vindication of the Baptifts from the Criminality of a 
Charge exhibited againf? them by the Rev. Mr. Wefley. By William 
Kingsford. 8vo. pp.10. 2d. Marfom. 1789. 


Art. 38. Three Letters to the Rev. Mr. Wefley, containing Remarks 
on a Piece lately publifhed with his Approbation: and Three 
Challenges to all the Methodifts in the Kingdom. By W. Kingf- 
ford. 8vo. pp.70. 1s. Marfom. 1789. : 
Thefe party difputes can but little intereft the public. Mr. Wef- 

ley, ina fermon preached at Seven Oaks, laf year, feems to have 
uttered fome unadvifed and uncharitable expreffion againft the Bap- 
tits. Mr. Kingsford fteps forth in their defence in the firft of the 
above pamphlets, which, according to the title-page, has arrived at 
a fifth edition, and is written more in a fpirit of meeknefs, than 
ufually attends fuch altercations. A Mr. Coleman next appears*, 
in a letter, not difclaiming the woleut expreffion of Mr. Wefley, 
but rather cenfuring the earneft labours of the Baptilts to gain over 
others to their opinions and party. Mr. Kingsford, on this, favours 
the world with a larger pamphlet, in which, with fomewhat moré 
acrimony, he takes notice of Mr. Coleman’s letter; and proceeds 
to multer up arguments in favour of his own feét, which have been 
repeatedly produced ani confidered ; and, according to Mr. Booth’s 
rather unfair method, to quote a number of what is confidered as the 
conceflions of antagonifts. ‘The chief force of his argument feems 
to be directed againft the method of adminiftering baptifm in the 
eitablifhed church. He, however, triumphs; and with an air of 
confidence, challenges Mr. Wefley three times, relative to the fab- 
jet and mode of baptifm. Thus our doughty champion throws out 
the gauntlet.—We are difpofed to fay, There let it lie. We hope 
no one will take it up:—for, to ufe a favourite word of Mr. Kingf- 
ford’s, we cannot greatly approbate thefe bickerings. 


SINGLE SERMONS, on various Occafions. 


I, Preached before the Incorporate Society for the Propagation of 
the Gofpel in foreign Paris; at their Anniverfary Meeting in the 
Church of St. Mary-le Bow, February zo, 1789. By the Right 
Reverend Samurl Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter.. 4to. 

This difcourfe is very judicious, ingenious, aad well adapted to 
the audience and the occafion. Itis printed at the expence of the 

Society, and is not fold. 











° We have not feen Mr. Coleman’s tract. 
Hh 4 The 
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The added account of the proceedings of the Society, for the 
preceding year, contains fome particulars that merit the attention of 
the public; among others, are the circumftances which attended the 
late unfortunate attempt to eftablifh a Negro fettlement at Sierrg 
Leone, and the caufes of its mifcarriage. By 


II. Preached before the Governors of the Northampton Infirmary, 


at All-Saints, Northampton, September 24, 1789. By Jofeph 

Jekyll Rye, A.B. 4to. pp.14. 18. Chalklen. 

The text on which this difcourie is founded, is 1 Theffalonians, 
iv. 9. In treating this paflage, the Author has given us a beautiful 
défcription of chriftianity as to its foftering and inculcating the fine 
feclings of human nature. ‘ If,’ fays he, * we carry back our 
ideas to the ages preceding chriitianity, even to fuch polifhed and 
enlightened ftates as Athens and Rome, we fhall not find thofe in- 
ftances of beneficence and charity by which the chriftian religion is 
fo honourably diftinguifhed.” This he proves by a juft comparifon. 

We have read this difcourfe with great fatisfaétion ; and we re- 
commend it to our Readers as fraught with proper fentiments, ex- 


prefled in animated language. ) 


HI. The Origin and Importance of Life confidered. Preached at the 
Parifh Church of St. Giles, Northampton, September 13, 1789, 
introductory to the Inftitution of the Prefervative Society in that 
County; and at the Parifh Church of Carfhalton, in Surrey, for 
the Benefit of the Royal Humane Society, OG&ober 26, 1780. 
To which are added, Refleétions on the Prefervation of Life. By 
William Agutter, M. A. -4to. 1s. Chalklen. 

The text 1 Tim. vi. 16. <A pathetic addrefs, well calculated not 
only to work on the paflions, but to convince the judgment, that 
the inftitution to which it relates, is very important as well as 
humane. We fhall lay before our Readers a note, page 15, which 
deferves the attention of the public.—* It is much to be feared that 
feveral are buried alive every year in this kingdom, The poor inter 
their dead very foon, for they urge they cannot, norindeed can they 
poflibly keep them, when perhaps there is but one chamber, clofe 
and crowded, for the living and the dead: it is fincerely to be 
wifhed, that there was one rvom in every pirifh appropriated to re- 
ceive the corpies of the poor; this fhould be large and airy, and 
provided with a good fire; here they might be eafily kept until there 
could be no doubt of remaining life. In cafes of fudden death, and 
in very cold weather, they fhould be peculiarly attentive.’ We 
hope this benevolent hint will be regarded as it deferves. 


IV. Preached at York, on Wednefday the 15th Day of April 1789, 
for the Benefit of the Yorx Dispensary. By William 
Dealtry, A.M. 4to. pp. 20. is. Baldwin. 

A fenfible, well written difcourfe from Matthew, iv. 23. recom- 
mending the charity for the benefit of which it was preached. A 
benevolent inftituzion for the purpole of healing all manner of fickne/s, 
and all manner of difeafe among the people, ought not to want the 
fupport of chriilians. This is the obje& of the York Difpenfary, 


the contributions to which have, we hope, been increafed by the, 


preaching and publication of Mr. D.’s fermon. 
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V, Charity recommenced on its true Motive. Preached in the Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Bicumfbury, before the Governors of 
the Benevolent Inttitetion for the. Delivery’ of poor married 
Women at their own Habisations, on Sunday, March 30, 1788. 
By George Horne, D. D. Dean of Canterbury, and Prefident of 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. gto. pp. 16. 1s. Cadell. 
1783. 
Dr. Horne ciftinguifhes charity from vain, oftentatious donation, 

and from thofe fze feelings which, in fome perfons, prompt a kind 

of inftin@live benevolence. ‘This, he obferves, is not chriftian 
charity which has a religious motive for its obje@. * If God fo 
loved us, we ought alio to love one another’ (the text, 1 John, 

iv. t1.). A motive at once rational, pure, and permanent. 

In pleading for the beaevolent initication mentioned in the title- 
page, he requelts his audience to remember, that the perfons to be 
aiiited by it are married women; and then makes the following se- 
marks, ‘* Marriage is honourable:’? God has pronounced it to be 
fo, and man cannot render it otherwife. By its offspring come the 
ftrength of kingdoms, the eitablilhment of thrones, and the up- 
holding of the world. Among the Romans, more than four ages 
elapfed, from the foundation cf their city, without any complaiat, 
or procefs, On account of adultery, and it was not ill che year s2a 
shat they faw the firit divorce; whea, though the caufe was {pecious, 
the indignation of all Rome purfued the divorcer to the end of his 
days. ‘ihefe men were Kieathens, but their morals put Chriftiags 
wofully to the blufh!’ : 

The frequency of adultery is a reproach that lies beavy on the 
prefent generation. ‘The legiflature fhould confider the cafe, and, 


if poflibie, do fomething to remedy this growing evil? ‘Moo ) a 


VI. Chriftianity atte/led and explained by Prophecy, on Rev. xix. 10. 
Preached before the Affociation of Independent Minilters, at 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, May 7, 1788. By George Ofborn. 
8vo. pp. 28. 6d. Buckland. 

Mr. Ofborn confiders his text (rhe te/ffimony of Fefus is the {pirit 
of prophecy), as containing three propofitions. sft, That the 
gofpel is a religion of evidence; 2dly, That the teftimony of 
prophets conftitutes a principal part of this evidence; and 3dly, 
That Jefus is the great object of all prophecy. He treats each of 
thefe propofitions in a plain and fenfible manner, adducing the 
feveral prophecies in the Oid Tefament, which relate to the 
chriftian difpenfation ; but he enters into no critical difcuflions on 
them to fupport his fentiments, which are of the orthodox caft, and 
of courfe, has added nothing to the mountain of controverfial 
Civinity. Ca!vinitts and Socinians will both fubfcribe to what Mr. 
O. obferves in his preface, ‘ that we muf not give up every thing 
b caufe controverted ; nor think lightly of trath, becaufe men of 
‘earning and amiable manners oppole and defpife it.’ Do 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. GLASSE’s SAMSON AGONISTES. 


© To the Epitor of the MonTHLy Review, 


‘ SIR, Hanwell ReGory, O&. 6, 1789, 
< I? is not my defign at prefent, if ever, to attempt a regular re ly 
to the obfervations of the learned critic who has beftowed fuch 
aftonifhing labour on the Greek verfion of Samfon Agoniftes. Indeed, 
whatever may be my opinion of his general fyftem, his {pecific re. 
marks are, in many inftances, unanfwerable. 

* Without intending therefore to take the field in literary contro- 
verfy, againit fo powerful an antagonilt, I fhall confine myfelf to one 
fingle matter of fact on which | differ in opinion from the Reviewer— 
Iam cenfured (p. 251. *) for a fuppofed want of coffume, in defcrib. 
ing Samfon as pouring out libations — 

KAT AON EvOW Kab V. 305. 

And the learned critic rather fmartly reminds me of my own words, 
“© Hoc unum precipue cavendum putavi,” &c. Pref. p. 16. — referring 
his readers to ‘‘ a bitter, but acute letter of Salmafius, occafioned by 
the Herodes Infanticida of Heinfius”’ as in fome degree applicable to 
myfelf. 

‘ The fact is, that the pouring out libations was every way con- 
fiftent with the religion of Samfon. In Genefis, xxxv. 14. we find 
Jacob thus confecrating his pillar at Bethel—isnez svanv, 6 EXMIEIEEN 
LIV AYTHN EMONAHN—(4D) a Syy “D")- After the promulga- 
tion of tse Mofaic Law, it appears, that thele crw3ai were carefully 
enjoined. A few quotations from the LXX., will put this out of the 
pofibility of doubr. 

Exodus, XXI1X,. 40. CRIA» TO TET AE. OY 73 Ely ciiee 
Lev. xxiii. 12, 13- ToeNnTéls « « © CTWOLY 0 oo Obes 
Nom. vi. 17. Wowace 6 begevs rH CW the 
XV. 24. wosnres Tare 4 CUmywyy TuLVETY 
Comp. Ezra, vii. 17. Joel,1. 9. ii. 14. et al. freq. 

‘ And, to come as near as may be to the time of Samfon, we find 
Jud. vi. 20. tiv Zoyntv txyer—doubtlefs as a libation. 

‘ Allow me further to remaik, that the objection to the ufe of vw 
Mevzgis is perhaps groundlefs—{ince, though foreign to the Attic 
ufage, that expreffion is certainly not inconfiftent with the religion of 
Samfon. 

© That the work in queftion, written under all the difficulties and 
difadvantages infeparable from a dead Janguage, was in many pal- 
fages open to the rigour of found criticifm, I had not the prefump- 
tion to doubt— perhaps indeed there are few performances whatever 
that could pafs unhurt through fo ftrict an ordeal as it has been the 
fate of Sapdw» Aywrisns tomeet with. Its publication will not how- 

* The Reviewer, in the remark to which Mr. Glaffe alludes, ex- 
prefled merely a doubt of an impropriety in xz:a7-é wv yxotc. Where- 
ever, indeed, his criticifms are put in the form of a queition, they are 
not to be underflood as conveying ah/olute cenfure, uniefs the author 
cannot reply. 
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ever have been without its ufe, in that it has been the means of 
bringing forward fuch a ftore of critical erudition as has feldom, if 
ever, made its appearance in the republic of letters. And very fin- 
cerely do I lament the abrupt conclufion of thofe remarks, when 
they had gone through only one fifth of ¢ eir expected courfe. 
© One confequence will, in all probability, enfue from the cri- 
tique in queftion ; a confequence perhaps not much to be regretted. 
«« If] have not been an example, I fhall be a warning.” I conceive 
that no modern will hereafter attempt to publifh a poetical compofi- 
tion of any length in the Greek language. ‘The impediments will 
be wifely deemed infurmountable, ‘The door will be clofed for 
ever. 
‘Ns aon Dur noavras "Eeiwuss EoagsSoy AVO7 ve Il. +. 418. 
‘ lam, Sir, 
« Your obedient humble Servant, 
* Geo. Hen, Grasse.’ 


We beg leave to return our: the aks to Mr. Glaffe for this letter, 
and for removing our doubts, with refpect to ‘* xclacwivlw xoas,”” in 
V. 305. fo completely. As to the propriety of ufing ve M20, in the 
feate of cz @:x, in V. 50. Mr. G.’s opinion coincides with that of 
another learned Correfpondent T. T. in praifing whofe tafe and 
erudition, we fhould Sut echo the public voice ! 

It may be readily allowed, that +z Margeg may admit a kind of 
defence, as well as fome other words, to which we have objeéted.— 
If thefe had been the only exceptionable parts of Samson, they would 
probably have pafled unnoticed by the Monthly Review, though they 
would not have been judged ftrictly corre#:—but then—to cenfure 
would have been captious ; and to pratfe, unneceflary. 

The ancient writers of Attic Tragedy are the only Models which 
a modern writer of Attic Tragedy can fafely imitate; and the only 
Guides, which he can, with certainty, follow. He muft fubmit to 
be rigidly bound, ix ewery minute re/pe&, by the Laws, to which they 
were fubjected ; and which as far as we are able to difcover and un- 
derftand them, are to be preferved inviolate. ‘Their reftrictions ad- 
mit no diminution: their licences allow no extenfion. 

Such are the ideas and principles, by which the Review of Samson 
was regulated. On mature deliberation, we truft, that they will not 
themfelves be deemed falfe nor overfirained, even if the application of 
them, in the pre/ent initance, fhould be judged too rigorous ; and if 
iome of the remarks, to which they have given birth, fhould be found 
erroneous, THESE PRINCIPLES have, however, been honoured by 
the affent of IT’. T. and they are ratified by the approbation of another 
Correfpondeat, who is juftly efleemed the Kocudai; of Greek {cholars, 
in this country, as well asa {plendid ornament to Englith literature *., 

The fame learned Correfpondent, T. ‘I’. obferves very rightly, 
that in V. 40. ravnueg cannot fignify indies, as Mr. Glaffe has ren- 
dered it, but oto die; and that of courfe, the tragic form for ravnyay 


— 





. To thefe might be added a third Name, and “‘ that of high pre- 
eminence,” who approves the gewera/ principles laid down in the 
Review of Samson, 


cannot 
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cannot be xa muae. We are thankful for the difcovery of this mi. 
take, into which we were incautioufly led by Mr. Glaffe’s verfion ; 
and, therefore, the Reader is requelted thus to correét lines 23. and 
24. of p. 98. in the Monthly Review for Auguft lait: « Uarnwce, 
however, does not fignify indies, which the Tragic writers exprefs by 
xa! nuae. We fhould not have objected to May nuxe disjointly, in the 
fenfe of per totum diem.”’ 

We mutt now bid farewel to Landay Ayanolnsy—and, perhaps, for 
ever.—Yet we cannot fay MAKPA XAIPE, without caffing a longing, 
lingering, look behind !—Again then we beftow our warmett teltimony 
of praife, on the uncommon gereral merit of the work : again we are 
defirous of directing the Reader’s attention to the very unufual diff. 
culties, with which the Author was furrounded, as well as of ftating, 
with how much taite, and with what great learning, he has fubdued 
them, in various parts of the tranflation. Frequently, indeed, is this 
tafte exerted, and often is this learning difplayed, with a luftre, which 
might dazzle even the penetrating eyes of criticiim; and avert tnem 
from the contemplation of minute errors, again{ft which her arrows 
might be pointed with fuccefs. 

Let the Reader perufe the Dialogue between Samfon and Dalilah, 
—and dwell on the beauties, with which the fcene is decorated! Let 
him then accept, as a genuine production of the Mezwy xazvgu clues 
an extract from the narrative of Samfon’s death, in the fpeech of the 
Ay lira. 

The Mefflenger relates the arrival of Samfon at the Temple, 
A& V. 1829, in Milton, 1614—when 

Exgavyacay Evumailes ‘6 °Q Aciywr, Aaywyy 

© Orr 05 evinac® Dewdos isw looarae” 

Tazavtix nrooreele CAaVTOLOY [LEADS 

Doppsyless ADAd, xuucaruy , Eun X Ihe 

‘Ode opy nls BT TeRLxiewy O40Sy 

Mit éSunay foxx’ Ky Ces me? Ws 

"ExSeciow nvAOYETO, xadxvjpadCeTo 

"O xAsivds Hews wars Tels euch chOxe 

“Erstra WorAo: CHAT aT aAaIE CDEVESe 

("Oc cv duiicait tupaloseens cvng) 

"Edsséev, & tw avrayaucny AaxKwy. 

Tiros dts xaparwv ws avamverrwr Boorvy 

Ta Kibouywryw Qnow? **°22 veaviay 

** Ade pos ds riya soAcy evpiomesy T Waly 

€6 “Ore ‘mipoySov novxws Kawa Ofaase” 

"O wai, oi, janaey E DYGH{LEV06 RAKE, 

"Hye usAuaeic® evolus 0 6 ods Yer0%y 
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Of this paflage, to ufe Dr. Johnfon’s words, in his Life of Gray, 
sh, we will not, ** by flight objections, violate the dignity.”’ To the 
Critic, who is difpofed to examine it rigoroufly, the Author may 
boldly exclaim : [l:.eve, xas cv roses ducswe. [LuC. x. 37] 
re To the Reader of folid learning and reficed tafte, the variety of its 
| excellencies and the fplendour of its verfification will be fufliciently 
obvious. ‘To HiM we refer our final fentence, and our decided opi- 
nion. We call on his judgment to unite with us, in afferting, that, 
in defiance of miltakes, the expectation muft be idle and hope- 
lefs of feeing any modern writer of Greek Iambics furpafs Mr. 
Gvasst’s tranflation of Milton’s Samson Aconistes! Wecall on 
his erudition to affent to us, when we aeclare, that every Poet in the 
Greek language, fince the reviva! of letcers, might proudly, and, 
with jultice, rejoice to rank, as the FixsT of his molt valued produc- 
tions, Mr. Giasse’s tranflation of Samson AGownisTes! 

ela—— ay- 
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VARaY CVOeEwy 
vine d arra Gaba. Pindar, Olymp. ¢’. Antiftr. 0. 130. 
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’ 

*.* The Author of The Expoffulation, an Epiftle, &c. (SeeRev. Te Yo/, 
for July, p. 84.) imagines that his poem has met with unfair treat- 82 34 
m-nt in Our Review. This, alas! is too common acafe, when a ? 0. 
publication fails of fucceis ; and this inftance reminds us of the fol- 
lowing true anecdote : ' 

Some years ago, a gentleman printed, at his own expence [which, 
luckily, he could well afford), a poem, of confiderable fize; and put 
the impreffion into the hands of a Bookfeller, for fale. When.the 
work had been publifhed fome days, the Author, who had been 
fondly dwelling on the idea of a fecond edition, called on the Pubs 
lithcr.—and the following converfation paffed : 

“ AutTHOR. Well, Mr. ‘Litle-page, how go we on? 


r 


t4 7? 
i 





‘ 


iTL& pace, Why, Sir! 1 cannot fay that we have done 
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“‘“ Autm. Much! why, is not the impreffion nearly fold off? 

“Tit. P. [4 fake of the head ! | 

“ Aut. Are balf fold? 

«Tir. P. Half, Sir! I with I could fay that half a quarter, of 
the number that you fent in, were gone off. 

¢* AutH. Whatcan be the caufe of fuch a flow fale? Many good 
judges, to whom I fhewed the MS. told me, that my poem was ex. 
cellent.—I fancy, Mr. Title-page, you have not fufficiently adver. 
tifed it. 

“eo Tit. P. I have paid fx pounds thirteen fhillings and fix-pence for 
advertifements. Here is the account; and I fear we fhall never {el} 
enow of the books to difcharge it. 

‘«* Auta. I believe the truth is,—the prefent tafte of the Public 
is not for poetry. 

«Tir. P. Why, Sir! with fubmiffion, I fhould think otherwit, 
if I might judge from the fuccefs of Mafon, Gray, Young, Akeo- 
fide, and fome others. 

«« AutH. As you fay,—but, perhaps, the price of my poem is 
too high. i 

ad Tir. P, Sir! the Night Thoughts, and the Plea/ures of the Ima: 
gination, and Mr. Cambridge’s Scribleriad, are put at an higher 
price; and yet you fee how they take ! 

‘© Autu. All this is to me very myfterious ; but, there muft be 
fome caufe for fo great a difference in the fale. 

« Tit. P. Yes, Sir! to-be-fure, there muft be a reafon for every 
thing. 

iP aere. No doubt, Mr. Title-page; and I believe I now 
clearly fee how the cafe ftands: the Public are all Jacobites *, and 
they cannot bear the Whig fentiments which abound in my poem:— 
D—n them! they fhall never have another line from my pen !” 

: [ Exit, out of humour. 

Thus it ever is with difappointed authors, whether they write for 
pelf, or for praife! Like the unfkilful Oxford gunner, whofe piece 
always hung fire, or the powder was bad, or, as the old fong + has it, 

‘* — tho’ he, for ever, was wont to-mifs aim, 
“« Still fomething, but never dim/e/f, was to blame.” Cy. 





Omega —— Ferri —— Evefbamenjis. 


We have received, from our affociate abroad, the following anfwers 
to the letters with the above fignatures : 

Omega has noticed an obfcurity in our laft Appendix, of which the 
Reviewer has fent us this folution: P. 680. 1. 11. from the bottom, 
for ‘ junk two degrees,’ read, funk 126 degrees: and p. 682. 1. 13. for 
* 232d degree of-natural cold,’ read 200th degree, which was intended 
to exprefs 200, below (0). It will now appear that the greatelt ex- 
treme of natural, or atmofpheric cold, that has been really afcer- 
tained, was 126 deg. below the freezing point, anfwering to ;°, Fahr. 
fcale, and notyz, as Omega had reafon to conclude. A pprehenfive that 
this aftonithing ftate of the atmofphere would fcarcely be credited, 


_— a 





* Unluckily for the gentleman’s conclufion, the Whig-interel 
was at that time uppermoft. 


The Friar and the Snipe. 
$ ihe friar and the snipe Prof 
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Prof. Zimmerman is willing to confirm it by the narrative of M. 
Pallas; who afferts that, at Krafinoyjarhk, the mercary not only 
funk to <%, which is but 14 deg. higher than the degree of cold at 
enefeitks, but that, fome days afterward, it froze in the ball. But 
a defect in the thermometer rendering it impracticable to afcertain 
the degree of intenfenefs, the Profeffor attempts to give his readers 
fome ideas of it by obferving that Brewer’s * experiments required no 
lefs than +55 completely to congeal mercury. Accordingly, he thinks 
himfelf avthorifed, when he ftates the two extremes of natural heat 
and cold in which man is able to fuftain a healthy exiftence, to af- 
fume, that the cold of Kraffnoyjarfk, at the period in which the mer- 
cury was no longer fluid, might be at about =$.5, which gives a {pace 


of 330 deg. Coe . 


Ferri remarks that, at p. 619, of the above mentioned Appendix, 
we ‘ ftaced the produce of the iron mines in Sweden to be 400,000 
Schifps, and if a Schifp be equal to 16 Ibs. the total would be only 
about 28563 tons. ‘The annual imports of Swedith iron into Great 
Britain exceed this at leaft five times; and the exports from Sweden 
to other nations are confiderable, befide the quantity annually ufed 
in Sweden, which much exceeds 100,000 Schifps.’ In the firft edi- 
tion of the work, from which our eftimate was extraéted, the author 
only faid, what we tranfcribed, that a Schifp weighs 16 lbs.; but 
in a fecond edition, which we have fince feen, he adds, ‘* Le Schifp 
off de differens poids: celui du mineral, celui de fer de fonte, celui de 
wifuailles, &c. different. Il fagit ict du Schifp de fer de fonte, qué 
péfe 16 Lis-dbs.”’ Now, a Lis-pound is the zoth part of a fhip- 
pound, according to the continental weights; and a fhip-pound, we 
believe, is 256 Englifh pounds. ‘The Lis-pound, then (the zoth part 
of 256), will be nearly 13 pounds. The Schifp de fer de fonte, then, 
which is here meant (being 16 Lis-pounds), will be found to be 
208 pounds ; and 400,000 Schifps will now produce a much larger 
quantity than the {mall {um which excited the aftonifhment of Ferri. 

We are forry that we cannot give this Correfpondent any informa- 
tion, from his imperfect data, concerning the work about which he 


enquires. Cr yo 


Evefoamenfis is perfe&tly right in his correction: therefore, our 
readers are defired to make the following alterations: Appendix to 
vol. Ixxx. p, 614. line 14. for ‘M. pe ta Cour,’ read M. ve 
MeerMan ; ib. line 17. for * M. pz Meerman,’ read M. ve LA 
Cour. This unlucky tranfpofition of names arofe from fome diffi - 
culty and obfcurity in the copy of the Reviewer, which could not be 
teCified in England. 











ttt A‘ real Well-wither and Admirer’ fuggelts fome alteration in 
the plan and conduét of our Review; particularly, that the opinion 
delivered of every publication fhould be fupported by at Jeaft one 
extract from the performance characterized.— We are obliged to this 
Correfpondent for the handfome terms in which he has communi- 
cated this hint; but after having fo long tafked our beft abilities 


een 





* This name was, before, printed Browz, by miftaking the hand- 
writing of the Reviewer. 


to 
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to furnifh the Public with an ufeful literary Journal, we hope he wil} 
credit us with the merit of having, long fince, adopted every pra@i- 
cable method for the improvement of the undertaking. And we far. 
ther hope that we have to far acquired the confidence of the Public, 
as to render it unneceflury to produce vouchers and teftimonies, 
in fupport of the judgments which we pafs on trivial or infignifi 
cant performances. But our Correfpovdent has himfelf admitted 
the impradicability of his propoted improvement, On account of the 
jncreaied number of our pub! ications ; which, if all were noticed in 
the manner fuggefied by lim, would fweil cur pamphlet to a volume, 
With refpect to his alternative, of fetting apart two or three Pages, 
for the bare mention of the utiles, &c. of the more unimportant pubs 
Jications, the offence that would be given by fo arbitrary and oppro- 
brious a mark of diflinétion would iafallibly expole us to more and 
greater refentments than we fhould be willing to encounter. 

As to what this Correfpondent has obferved in regard to the dif. 
ference obfervable in critical opinions, we need only remind him, 
that the ftandard of tafte is yer unfixed. ‘To which we may add, 
that though, where two contradictory opinions are given on any 
point, one mult certainly be wrong; yet this circumftance ought not 
to rob the better judgment of its merit. ¢ 

‘ * 


4t+ A Correfpondent, who figns «HH. S. ZL.D F.A.S.’ informs 
ws that he has it in contemplation to tranflate into Englifh, M. de Sr, 
Pserre’s valuable woik, entitled, ‘* Etudes de la Nature;” (See 
Rev. vol. Ixxv. p. 522.) and defires us to acquaint him if that tak 
has been already executed ; or if avy perion is, at prefent, engaged 
m it. To the latter queftion, we, certainly, can give no pofitive an- 
fwer: but we never heard that any tranflation ot that performance 
did make its eppearance, or was in perto, til] this Gentieman informed 
us of his defign ; in the profecution of which, we wifh him faccels. 4, 


0 








t§t Our time and limits will not permit us to enter farther inta 
the trifling difpute with ‘ 42 accidental Reader :’ indeed his lak letter 
is not, in “fome parts, perfectly ianeing ‘ble. 

§t§ « T. M. Secretary’ toa terestients re Book-Club, may be af- 
fared, that the publication which he mentions has not been over- 
Jooke d. We hoped to have given an account of it in our Review for 
this month ; and, at al] events, it-fhall appear as foon as we can con- 
veniently find room for its infertion. Pa-s, 





‘ +§+ The punning epiftle from the ‘ poor curate, Oliver Martext, 


yj eanie fafely io hand. All we can fay to him is, we wifh thee a fat 


vicarage; avd in thefe words, we believe, our droll Correfpondent 
will acknowlege, there is found orthodoxy, and good orthography. 





“€S The publication mentioned " J S. is not overlooked ; but it 
miufi wait its turn. Many articles have waited much longer; and 
we are forry that fuch trials-of an author’s patience are unavoidable. 

t+* W H’s letter is rorcived, The work which he mentions, 
was pot fo gotten, ——- TT. C. and others, in our next. 
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